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IRELAND. 


LY pape the past week three entire nights, including 
a sitting on Thursday which did not finish yesterday 
morning, were devoted by the House of Commons to con- 
sidering the grievances of Irish members. The eloquent 
outpourings of Monday and Tuesday were merely preludes 
to the discussion on the Constabulary Vote, which kept 
the Chairman of Committees out of his bed all Thursday 
night. Even before this point was reached a considerable 
debate had arisen on Thursday as a consequence of Mr. 
Forster’s imprudent utterances in the earlier part of the 
week. Nothing could be more forcible than the manner 
in which the late Attorney-General for Ireland insisted on 
the unwisdom of connecting a future Peace Preservation 
Act with some fresh attempt to curtail the rights of land- 
lords. It was in vain that Mr. Forster disclaimed the 
obvious inference which, inside and outside the House, had 
been drawn from his words by friends and enemies alike. 
His final assurance that he acknowledged the duty of the 
Government to carry out the law as it stood could not 
obliterate the fatal effect of his former suggestion. When 
the main subject of quarrel was reached the matter 
became one of simple obstruction, conducted on the old 
lines of three years ago, between a body of Irish members 
and the House of Commons. Few speeches were made, 
save by Irishmen; but Mr. Bricur maintained the repu- 
tation of his Government for persistent blundering by 
arguing that the Irish Constabulary were an evil necessarily 
consequent on the greater evil of Irish landlordism. How 
much may be added to the Session by the proceedings 
which began on Thursday night and ended at midday on 
Friday it is impossible to tell. 

The anarchy and lawlessness of Ireland is a natural 
result of the reckless license which modern weakness 
or toleration allows to political agitators. Public and 
private morality largely depend on the assumption that 
recognized principles and rules of conduct are beyond the 
range of discussion. The existence of property, which is 
probably indispensable to civilization, is endangered when 
the right of ownership once becomes a subject of contro- 
versy. No demagogue at present ventures to propound a 
general vindication of robbery and murder; but the Irish 
agitators excuse crimes committed against landowners; and 
every crime loses a part of its tendency to shock popular 
opinion when it is openly and safely vindicated. In one 
ot the late debates in the House of Commons several Irish 
members extenuated the detestable crimo of mutilating 
cattle as a mode of injuring their owners. They pre- 
tended, indeed, that they had no sympathy with cruelty to 
animals; but they argued that it was much less criminal to 
ill-treat a horse or a cow than to evict a family of human 
beings. In other words, one of the vilest actions which 
can be perpetrated by a savage population was placed on 
a level with the exercise of a legal right. One Home 
Rule member after another professed full concurrence in 
the sentiments and language of Mr. Ditton, which had 
been justly stigmatized by Mr. Forster as wicked, and 
perhaps imprudently denounced as cowardly. They, of 
course, bore witness to the courage of the reckless de- 
claimer, and some of them further boasted that Mr. 
Ditton was the son of one of the accomplices in the 
wretched little rebellion of 1848. It was perhaps im- 
prudent to make a charge which it would be difficult to 
prove. Mr. Ditton invited his ignorant hearers to per- 
petrate crimes involving a risk of punishment to which he 


would not himself beliable. Mr. Forster could not know 
whether he was influenced by an undue regard to his per- 
sonal safety. 

At nearly all the late meetings promoted by the Land 
League resolutions have been passed against the payment 
of rent. In some instances the defiance of law is accom- 
panied by the condition that rent shall only be withheld 
until Parliament shall have reformed the Land-law to the 
satisfaction of the peasantry and the agitators. It is 
obvious that, if no payment is to be made in the mean- 
time, an Act which should fall short of absolute confisca- 
tion would be unacceptable, inasmuch as it would alter 
the condition of the tenants for the worse. Some of the 
Land League orators affect a facetious benevolence and 
moderation. The tenant is exhorted to provide not only 
necessaries but comforts for himself and his family, to 
pay his debts in fall to the shopkeeper, and to the kind 
neighbour, otherwise knownas the village usurer, who has 
lent him money, and then if asurplus remains to employ a 
part of it in keeping the landlord from starvation. Extrava- 
gant and profligate doctrines lose no other vicious quality by 
repetition; but they cease to be startling and strange. 
Any small gleam of conscience which may still remain is 
rapidly obscured by the promulgation of the theories of 
the Land League. The fraudulent debtor is not required to 
understand the sophisms which are propounded on his behalf. 
It is enough for him that fluent speakers have discovered 
and circulated some kind of apology for dishonesty and 
violence. In former times it was held that invitations to 
breakers of the law were to be punished and repressed as 
rigorously as the acts which they suggested and defended. 
The liberality or cowardice of the present day exposes a 
credulous populace, without interference, to the instiga- 
tions of the worst class of demagogues. In anticipation of 
a possible revival of vigour on the part of the Government, 
the agitators have recently taken measures to prevent 
newspaper reporters from providing evidence which might 
be used in criminal prosecutions. 

It is in defence of the lawless proceedings of the Land 
League that Mr. Parnett, Mr. Surtivan, Mr. Biccar, and 
their allies declaimed with wearisome iteration in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Parnewt asserts that the bad 
landlords form either a majority ora large minority of the 
whole number; but his agents and followers in Ireland 
draw no distinction between good landlords and bad, and it 
must be admitted that they are consistent and logical. Legal 
rights cannot depend on the moral qualities which may be 
associated with their exercise. The tenants are urged to 
withhold payment of rent equally from liberal or exacting 
landlords; and the heads of the party openly or tacitly 
approve the proposal. Some, indeed, of the members who 
are pledged to Home Rule, and who acknowledge in a 
greater or less degree the leadership of Mr. Parnext, 
occasionally protest against the monstrous schemes of 
spoliation which are proposed by the extreme demagogues. 
Mr. Mitcuett Henry pathetically complained of the hard- 
ship which he might himself suffer, if all his outlay 
and exertion for the benefit of his tenants were re- 
warded by an arbitrary repudiation of their liability 
to pay their rent. Having ample means elsewhere, 
he .was comparatively indifferent to the loss of money; 
but the injustice of the Land League and its dis- 
ciples gave him intelligible pain. Landlords less fortu- 
nately situated will, if the agitation succeeds, incur total 
ruin. The demagogues have long ceased to confine their 
vigilance to cases of eviction. Any alternative mode of 
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enforcing the rights of property involves the same con- 
sequences. The assassination of landlords is generally 
not proposed in the speeches of the meetings, but it takes 
the form of a response from the sympathizing chorus of 
hearers. Less hesitation is felt in advising that the suc- 
cessor of an outgoing tenant shall be subject to social 
excommunication, or that, as the heroic Mr. Ditton ob- 
serves, cattle pastured on the land shall not be likely to 
thrive. 

It is surprising that the revolutionary faction within 
and without the House of Commons has not taken 
greater advantage of the pretext which might have been 
furnished by the rejection of the Disturbance Bill. One 
Irish member, indeed, has since undertaken, with the aid 
of half a dozen obscure English demagogues, the abolition 
of the House of Lords; but the Land League seems to 
acknowledge that a temporary suspension of evictions in 
certain districts for a limited time would have done little 
to satisfy the appetite for wholesale robbery. In one of 
the late debates Mr. Ginson called attention to the remark- 
able fact that not one of the recent outrages would have been 
prevented if the Disturbance Bill had been in full operation. 
[ts only effect, which indeed has toa great extent actually 
resulted from the introduction of the measure, would have 
been to give Parliament’s sanction to the proposition that 
the right to rent is provisional and defeasible. Lord Harr- 
INGTON used conventional language when he asserted that the 
rejection of the Bill had increased the difficulty of governing 
Ireland. Mr. Forster may be excused for attributing bad 
consequences to the failureof amischievous projectinto which 
he blundered without due premeditation. He may easily be 
believed when he declares that, but for a sense of duty, he 
would gladly be relieved from his difficult office. The 
various embarrassments which beset him in administration 
and in debate explain and partially excuse some incon- 
sistencies and apparent vacillation, interspersed with pro- 


mises, which are not always prudent. One entire night | 


in last week was taken up with the discussion whether Mr. 


AFGHANISTAN, 


A LETTER has been received from General Prrrospz 
describing the sortie of the 16th. He states that, on 
that day, his troops attacked the village of Deh Kwajeo 
and got through it. It was found to be strongly ocen- 
pied, reinforcements were sent up from the neighbouring 
villages, and then the British troops retired. The loss of 
the enemy is stated to have been heavy, principallf 
through two charges of British cavalry. Nothing is said 
of our own loss ; but it is known from a previous despatch 
that several officers fell and one hundred and eighty men 
were killed or disabled. The village against which the 
sortie was directed is on the east of Candahar, and 
Candahar is said to be invested by the local forces of 
Ayous Kuay, the regulars and irregulars, while he, with 
his Heratee regiments, is encamped three miles on the 
western side of the city. It is not quite clear what was 
the object of the sortie, and, as that is unknown, it cannot 
be decided whether the sortie was successful. Those who 
were sent out must have been meant to come back again, 
for there is no reason to suppose that it was intended to 
detach a portion of the garrison, and hold an outpost 
which, from its position, would have been untenable, and 
the occupation of which would have changed the whole 
system of defence. General PrrirosE makes no refer- 
ence in his letter to the purpose or the result of the 
sortie; but former despatches from Candahar state that 
the sortie has secured the garrison from molestation on 
the eastern side. We, however, also hear that nothing 
like a regular siege is being carried on. The enemy throw 
shells into the city, but only occasionally, and without 
effect. As no guns were taken, and as the position was 
left in the hands of the Ghazis, it cannot be that the 
molestation from which the sortie relieved the garrison 
was that of a position from which artillery could be used 
with special effect. There could have been nothing like 
an intention to put an end to the siege by the employ- 


Forster had been justified in giving moderate expression | ment of that superiority which discipline, the memory 


to the feelings which are shared by all respectable members 
of every party in the House. An gpponent on the other side 
might perhaps complain that Mr. Forster seems inclined to 
compensate for past indignation by undue compliance 
with unreasonable demands. 

From that part of his language on Tuesday last which | 
was not disputed during Thursday’s sitting, it may be con- 
jectured that Mr. Forsrer is at last beginning to recon- 
sider the expediency of obtaining additional powers for 
the maintenance of peace in Ireland. He announced that, 
if the necessity arose, the Government would not hesitate 
to call Parliament together to pass a Coercion or Peace 
Preservation Bill. It would have been much better if the 
late Act had not been allowed to expire. It cannot be too 
often repeated, in answer to vulgar commonplaces, that 
there is much greater hardship in permitting license than 
in placing moderate limits on liberty which is notoriously 
abused. Men are not slaves because they are forbidden to 
earry weapons which have no object except the perpetration 
of outrage and murder. Itis equally consistent with rational 
liberty to check the circulation of incendiary papers. The 
announcement of a conditional readiness to discharge a 
primary dutywould have been moresatisfactory if Mr. Forster 
had not at the same time suggested the probability that he 
might introduce a simultaneous Bill to restrict the reme- 
dies allowed by law to landlords. One Disturbance Bill 
is quite enough, without a second gratuitous admission 
that those who seek the aid of the law are responsible for 
its violation. The Government has already gone too far 
in vague promises of modifications of the Land-law in a 
future Session. The extraordinary step of transferring 
the inquiry into Irish tenure to a second Commission has 
not thus far produced the expected result. The Land | 
League refases to farnish information to Mr. GuapstTonr’s | 
Commission ; and consequently the Report will be repu- 
diated by the agitators as far as it fails to embody their 
demands. The Government which proposed one anoma- 
lous measnre may possibly attempt to establish by law 
some arbitrary distinction between good and bad land- 
lords; but it is the duty of Mr. Forster and his col- 
leagues to keep the peace and enforce the law, without 
imposing conditions on the peaceable part of the commu- 
nity. A new Disturbance Bill, among other untoward 
results, would complete the disruption of the Liberal 


party. 


of countless victories and better arms, may be sup- 
posed to give an English commander, even in face 
of a native force numerically superior. For the 
strength of the Afghan army is in the covering force of 
Ayous Knuay, and it was not in his direction that the sortie 
was made. ‘There is, however, always the possibility that 
the investing force may make a desperate effort to take the 
city by storm, driving the garrison into the citadel. To 
anticipate this, it may have been thought prudent to give 
the Ghazis a lesson, and to let them know how they would 
be made to suffer. Candahar is a strong fortress of the 
Oriental type; bat it has the unfortunate peculiarity of 
being surrounded by hills with villages in them to shelter 
besiegers, and with walls, gardens, ditches, and canals 
interposed between, so that it is very difficult to dislodge 
those who hold the heights. Ofall these eminences, that 
of Deh Kwajce appears to be the nearest, and it was, 
therefore, from that quarter that an attempt to storm the 
city would probably be begun. General Primrose may, 
therefore, have thought it worth while to inspire those 
posted there with a dread of British arms. From this 
point of view the infliction on the enemy of great loss 
would be the principal object he would have endea- 
voured to secure, and the attainment of which he would 
specially notice. Our loss was heavy, especially in officers, 
but the success or failure of the sortie may have depended, 
in the eyes of the General, entirely on the proportion it 
bore to the loss of the enemy. 


As General Prurose is acting entirely on the defensive, 
and it is thought to be satisfactory that, in one direction 
at least, he and his garrison are secure from molestation, 
all immediate interest is concentrated on the attempts that 
are being made to relieve him. All seems to have gone 
well with General Rozerts up to the last date of which 
anything was heard of him, and he was expected at 
Khelat-i-Ghilzai on Tuesday last. That he actually got 
there when he was expected is not known; but enough 
is known to make it reasonable to suppose that up to 
that point his difficulties would be merely the difficulties 
of marching, and that he would meet with no active oppo- 
sition. But, from Khelat-i-Ghilzai to Candahar, although 
the distance is short, he may probably have to cut his 
way. As the tribesmen are swarming round Candahar 
they will probably swarm on the road to Khelat-i-Ghilzai, 
and there is said to be one special spot on the route, called 


the Poti Pass, where to overcome anything like a deter- 
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mined resistance might cost him a considerable effort. 
The road is described as having there a steep and precipi- 
tous fall into the bed of a stream ; and as the spot is only 
about thirty miles from Candahar, Ayous Kuan might be 
able to send with ease a force sufficient to dispute vigor- 
ously a where the natural advantages would be so 

tly on the side of the defenders. Ingenious corre- 
spondents have also selected other spots where resistance 
is to be attempted, and have even pointed outa shrine, not 
far from Candahar, where they say the last stand is to be 
made. No one can really know any of the details of 
a resistance which has not yet begun; but it is clear that 
the natare of the ground through which General Roperts 
will have to pass towards the end of his march favours re- 
sistance, and that the nearer he gets to Candahar the 
larger will be the forces that can be speedily and con- 
veniently sent to resist him. That any resistance that can 
be offered will baffle one of the most enterprising and 


skilfal of English generals with ten thousand picked troops | 


under his command, and in the direction of an undertaking 
to the possibility of which he has pledged himself, is in- 
credible. But his appearance at Candahar may be later 
than is anticipated, and he may have to suffer losses which 
will in some degree diminish his fighting power. His bold 
march has unfortunately now a justification which it did not 
seem to have originally. If he does not relieve Candahar, 
there may for a long time be no one to relieve it. 
General Puayre seems paralysed. First, the railway broke 
down, then transport was found to be almost non-existent, 
and then forage began to fail. He has not been able to 
get his troops up without great delay, and now cannot 
send them forward, orcan only send them forward with much 
difficulty. Nor is this all. It is said that the troops of the 
Khanof Kuesathave mutinied, and that General Puayrehas 
been obliged to send a wing of the 78th Highlanders to help 
the Kuax. It is doubtful whether the aid thus given will 
suffice—if it is true that the mutineers number thousands— 
and the next thing General Puayre may be obliged to do 
is to send further troops to save the Highlanders. There 
has also been a great tribal gathering on the plateau which 
commands the Khojak Pass,and General PHayRE was, 
at the date of the latest advices, preparing to send out a 
force to disperse the tribesmen. It is impossible, there- 
fore, even to guess the day when he will be in direct com- 
munication with General Primrose. 


When General Roserts reaches Candahar it is much to 
be hoped that he will find Arous Kuan there to oppose him. 
We hear of Ayous Kuan having sent to Herat for ammuni- 
tion, and of his having six thousand men posted in reserve ; 
but the combined forces of General Roberts and General 
Prose could certainly beat Ayous Kuan in a fair field, 
or the basis on which we found our ascendency over 
natives is gone. But Ayors Kuan may be too wise 
to wait to be defeated. He may fall back on Herat, 
or he may make a push for Cabul. It is not to be con- 
cealed that, if he was bold enough to choose the latter 
course, he might give us infinite trouble. We might have 
to fight the whole Afghan war over again. A rumour from 
Cabul if true is more serious than the news from any other 


quarter. We have gone away from Cabul leaving behind us 


the works which we had constructed with so much care, 


‘and made so formidable, guns, rifles, and ammunition. 
We, in fact, presented our new friend AnpuL Raumay with 


a fortress of our own making, and with the means of hoid- 
ing it against us or any one else. If we were to trust him, it 


‘was thought better to trast him altogether. Lut there 


is reason to fear that what has happened so often before 
has happened again. We trust an Ameer, and then his 
nominal subjects get hold of all we have given him. They 
throw him over, and some new chief whom we do not trust 
gets the spoils. Some troops of AnpuL Ranma, says rumour, 
have mutinied, and General Stewart has been ordered to 
halt his troops at Jellalabad. There can be little doubt 
that, if Avous Kuan slipped by General Roperrs, and 
appeared at Cabul, he would be eagerly welcomed, and that 
by arrangement or force AppuL Rauman would be set 
aside. Once more Cabul would have to be taken, and 
this time it would have to be taken after we our- 
selves had done our best to make it very difficult to 
take, and it would be held by a commander who 
can say that he alone of Afghan leaders has beaten a 
British force in a fair fight. It would only be with the 
greatest efforts and after a long delay that we could once 
more assemble a sufficient force at Cabul; and a new 
Afghan war might begin: which in cost and length might 


eclipse any Afghan war we have known. If our retire- 
ment from Cabul is looked at from a merely military 
point of view, it is quite true that it was undertaken 
on the recommendation of military advisers who were 
not only themselves men of great experience and ability, 
but who were on the spot, and had exceptional means of 
forming a right judgment. But while their opinion is 
entitled to great deference, it may still be described as 
hard to understand why we did not continue to hold Cabul 
for the short time that it was expected would elapse before 
the relief of Candahar and the scatiering of Aroun’s forces 
were accomplished. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION, 


iG cannot be said that the Eastern question advances 
rapidly to a solution. The Porte has returned a 
formal answer to the Collective Note, which required a 
transfer of territory to Montenegro within three weeks; 
and it is said that the six Powers have in a rejoinder 
repeated without qualification their original demands. 
The principle of the cession of Dulcigno is nominally 
accepted, and the Turkish Minister is careful to dilate on 
the greatness of the sacrifice which the Surtan is never- 
theless, in deference to the European Powers, willing to 
make. On the cther hand, the specified limit of time is 
rejected as impracticable, and the Svurran positively 
declines to use force against the Albanians if they hesitate 
to evacuate the territory. As troops have lately been sent 
from Constantinople to the Montenegrin frontier, it had 
been supposed that the Porte had at last resolved to 
compel submission. If the Albanians find that they have 
no coercion to apprehend, they will undoubtedly refuse 
obedience to a mandate which, as they may reasonably 
conjecture, has not been issued in earnest. In the event 
of collision with the forces of Montenegro they will, with 
or without reason, rely on the support of the Turkish 
force, and they have apparently at present no compulsion 
to apprehend from the Powers which were lately repre- 
sented at Berlin. Nothing has been said of late respecting 
the naval demonstration, which could not in any case 
greatly alarm the Albanians. The statements which are 
trom day to day published of the intentions of the different 
Governments are confused and contradictory ; but none of 
the Powers are known to have formally withdrawn from 
the concert which was lately established. M. pr Freycrer’s 
vague declaration that France has resumed her place in 
the Councils of Kurope may or may not imply a purpose 
of sending two or three ironclads to form part of a com- 
bined squadron. It is known that the French Government 
is lukewarm in the negotiation with Turkey, but it has not 
yet declined co-operation with England. The policy of 
Austria and Germany is only indicated by the permission 
given to a few German functionaries and military officers 
to enter temporarily into the service of the Porte. 

If the question of the Montenegrin frontier had been the 
only subject of negotiation, it is not improbable that the 
Porte would by this time have thought it expedient to end 
a troublesome controversy; but it may be worth while to 
prolong a hopeless contest for the purpose of postponing 
the decision of a more important issue. Behind the 
Montenegrin dispute lies the demand of the Berlin Con- 
ference tor the cession of a large territory, including 
Janina, to the kingdom of Greece. The Suuran’s advisers 
understand that the surrender cannot be enforced until 
negotiations have begun; and, up to the present time, 
the proposed surrender of Dulcigno to the Montenegrins 
has stood in the way of the Greek claim to Janina. 
There is much to encourage the Suttan in his resist- 
ance to the decree of the Berlin Conference. The Greek 
army is not strong enough to take and retain occu- 


-pation of the disputed territory, and a combined squadron 


could at most only prevent the Turks from taking advan- 
tage of their maritime superiority to threaten Athens and 
other Greek ports. The Turkish Ministers have probably 
ascertained that not one of the Great Powers is prepared 
to support the Greeks by military action. England has 
no troops to spare for the purpose, even if the present 
Ministers were inclined to engage in an unprovoked and 
unnecessary war. France will not repeat the expedition 
of fifty years ago; and, if official or semi-official journals 
may be trusted, Germany has no intention of interfering. 
Italy inclines to the cause of the Albanians rather than of 
the Greeks; and there only remains the Russian Govern- 
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ment, which is more likely to promote the aggrandize- 
ment of Bulgaria or of Servia than of Greece. The only 
rational hope of the Greeks must be founded on the 
assumption that the Great Powers can scarcely have in- 
tended to make themselves ridiculous by preferring a joint 
demand without any purpose of insisting on compliance. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Giapstoxe’s complacent belief in 
the irresistible influence of the concert of Europe, the 


Porte may as safely defy six Powers as one, if it has. 


nothing to fear but diplomatic remonstrance. 

In the midst of uncertainty it is not surprising that 
there should arise strange rumours, some of them probably 
unfounded, and many of doubtful interpretation. For 
some time past periodical statements have been made that 
some or all of the Albanians had formally renounced their 
allegiance to the Scrtay. There can no doubt that 
most of the tribes affect a qualified independence ; but the 
chiefs can scarcely think themselves strong enough to 
stand alone; and disobedience which may have been con- 
nected with Turkish generals, or with the Porte itself, 
may be exaggerated into rebellion. Another and stranger 
report represents the SuLTaN as disposed to enter into ne- 
gotiations for the recognition of East Roumelia as an inde- 
pendent principality. It is even stated that the GoverNor- 
General, who has displayed systematic contumacy in his 
relations with the Porte, is, by permission of the Sunray, 
to assume the style of ALexo [., Prince of East Roumelia. 
The supposed object of the change is to create a rivalry 
between the Governments of East Roumelia and Bulgaria, 
though it is not easy to understand the advantage which 
the Suttax would derive from a nominal relaxation of an 
ostensible bond between himself and the autonomous pro- 
vince. The story, if it is not wholly fabulous, probably 
indicates the existence of some Russian intrigue. The 
Turkish Government cannot but remember the collapse of 
the arrangement by which, after the Crimean war, Mol- 
davia and Wallachia were to remain separate principali- 
ties. Notwithstanding the efforts of Lord Patmersroy to 
maintain the provisions of the Treaty of Paris, the com- 
bined influence of Russia and France, supported in 
England by Mr. Grapstoxt, effected the amalgamation of 
the provinces, and secured the detachment of the new 
province of Roumania from the Ottoman Empire. A 
similar result would probably ensue from the elevation 
of the Governor of East Roumelia to the rank of a 
tributary prince. The union of the provinces may pro- 
bably be effected by other means, unless it is prevented 
by the jealousy of Austria; but, until the rumonr is con- 
firmed, it will not appear probable that the Turkish Go- 
vernment will take steps to accelerate the process. There 
is perhaps some foundation for the ramour of a projected 
alliance, offensive and defensive, between Bulgaria and 
Servia; but the Servian Government will not at present 
defy Austria and Germany. 

The inaction of the late Ministers with respect to the 
= transfer of Turkish territory to Greece will 

ave been explained and excused if their successors fail in 
spite of their zealous exertions to accomplish the object. 
It is well known that the recommendations made by the 
Great Powers that the Suttay should make the concession 
was not a part of the text of the Treaty of Berlin. The 
resolution was adopted in compliment to M. Wappiycroy, 
who then expressed on behalf of Greece an interest which 
has since unaccountably subsided. The obligation was in 
form less binding than the clauses of the treaty; but it 
was understood that at a convenient opportunity all the 
Powers were bound to promote the interests of Greece. 
It was said that the English Government had incurred 
exceptional liabilities by the pressure which had been 
placed on the Government of Athens during the Russian 
war. Soon after his return from Berlin, Lord Bracons- 
FIELD stated in a public speech that Greece would obtain 
a larger accession of territory than any other State; but, 
until lately, nothing has been done to justify the assertion. 
The great majority of well-informed Englishmen would 
be glad to witness the emancipation of any Greek province 
which remains under Turkish rule. The proposed in- 
crease of the territory of the kingdom by nearly one-half of 
its present area would be regarded as advantageous; but it 
must not be inferred that the country is disposed to incur 
any considerable sacrifice for the benefit of a foreign 
Lord BeaconsFietp aud his colleagues may 
ve satisfied themselves that the cession conid not be 
accomplished without the aid of force, which neither they 
nor the country were prepared to employ. If the present 


Government is equally unable to act, it will find itself in 
a more awkward position, because the controversy hag 
arrived at a later stage. Lord GranviLLe has intimated 
readiness on the part of his Government to undertake that 
no further concession shall be required of the Suttan if 
he complies with the present demand; but England will 
not guarantee Turkey against fature attempts on the part 
of Greece to extend the territory of the kingdom. The 
frontier drawn by the Conference of Berlin might perhaps 
be thought sufficient on the mainland ; but the Greeks will 
never be satisfied as long as any island in the Archipelago 
remains in the possession of Turkey. Every attempt on 
the part of the Greek population of Crete to throw off 
the dominion of the Surran will be encouraged openly or 
secretly by the Government of Athens, although it is 
doubtful whether the Greeks of the island would not 
prefer independence to union with the kingdom. One of 
many recent rumours is to the effect that the Porte has 
offered to surrender Crete on condition of a withdrawal 
of the Greek claim to the annexation of Epirus and 
Thessaly. Ifthe story has any foundation, it deprives the 
Porte of its most plausible excuse for resisting the demand 
of the European Powers. Reluctance to place true 
believers under the power of a Christian Government is 
intelligible and even respectable; but the Mahometan 
population of Crete is larger than that of the disputed 
district on the mainland. If such an overture has been 
made, the Greeks act wisely in rejecting it. 


THE LESSONS OF THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


Pyne HARTINGTON’S simple and unpretentious 
exposition of the Indian finances has done much to 
bring the subject within the range of ordinary understand- 
ings, and has effectually cleared away several disagreeable 
ambiguities which beset it. He spoke, not as the expert 
laboriously endeavouring to make his hearers understand 
the technicalities of a subjeet strange to them but familiar 
to himself, but as a plain, business-like man, whose task it 
has been to master an exceedingly intricate matter, and 
who places his conclusions before his audience with an 
admission that he does not, in every instance, himself alto- 
gether understand the grounds on which they rest. The 
somewhat oracular telegrams of the Indian Government, 
for instance, had left him, he frankly acknowledged, still 
unable to explain how 54 millions could have been spent 
on the war in 1879-80 without any one in India being aware 
of the fact, or how it was that the addition of that sum to 
the expenses of the year had the effect of reducing the 
balance only by little more than a million. “ Betterness 
“ public works,” the Simla oracle had telegraphed, “ex- 
“ plains part.” Lord Harrineroy gives the explanation, 
not as altogether satisfactory, but as the only one at 
present vouchsafed to him by the custodians who guard 
the inner mysteries of the Indian Exchequer. 

But as to those parts of the subject which admitted 
of being fully understood and clearly explained Lord 
Harrixeron’s statement was satisfactorily explicit. In 
the first place, he has given the death-blow to the idea, 
which has been hinted at in some quarters rather than 
distinctly affirmed, that the mistake in the War Estimates 
was the result of a deep-laid plot of the Indian Govern- 
ment to influence the elections by an unduly favourable 
announcemert as to the state of the finances. With generous 
warmth, he repudiated the suggestion as at once irrecon- 
cilable with the high character \of the officials concerned, 
and absurd, on the face of it, as a manceuvre supposed to 
have been adopted by reasonable beings. Mr. Stannops’s 
elaborate defence of his own share and that of the Home 
Government in the matter was an almost superfluous de- 
molition of a view which no one except Mr. Fawcerr had 
ever seriously maintained ; but it is, no doubt, well that 
chapter and verse should be supplied for the categorical 
denial of a charge which, though universally discredited 
by well-informed and thoughtful contemporaneous opinion, 
might on some future occasion have been dragged from 
obscurity to add fuel to the passions of a party fight. It 
is well, too, that it should be on record that Mr. Srax- 


-Hope’s view is fully endorsed by the Secrerary of Srare. 


Equally distinct was Lord Harrincron’s explanation of 
that much-disputed item in Indian accounts, the Productive 
Public Works. Their increasing productiveness forms, he 
said, the most satisfactory feature of Indian finance; and he 
supported this view by the statistics of the present year. 
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On railways, State and guaranteed, 125} millions have 
been spent; on canals about 14 millions, making a grand 
total of 139} millions. Of this sum about 99 millions 
have been advanced on the guarantee system, under which 
the shareholders receive interest at 5 per cent., and a 
share of any profits above that rate; the remainder has 
been borrowed for State railways and is debited in the 
Indian accounts with interest at 44 per cent. It is satis- 
factory to know, on the authority of the Sxcrerary of 
Srate, that the whole of this interest, with the exception 
of 92,000l., will be earned in the current year, notwith- 
standing that the whole of the State Railway system is in 
its infancy and considerable portions of it are still actually 
unfinished. The results of the 14 millions invested in 
irrigation are still more favourable, as the canals have 
earned not only 44 per cent. on the entire capital, but a 
surplus of 370,000l. net profit to boot. This favourable 
result is partly owing, as Lord Harrincroy observed, to 
the inclusion of a portion of canal earnings, which till 
1879-80 had been entered under the heading “ Land 
“ Revenue”; but there is no ground for questioning the 
propriety of the transfer; or that, if the account between 
land revenue and irrigation were accurately adjusted, a 
still larger sum would be credited to irrigation. The 
position of the Productive Public Works accordingly may 
be summed up by the statement that the 153 millions in- 
vested in them have, besides interest partly at 4} and 
partly at 5 per cent., earned a net profit of about 300,000l. 
for Government, to say nothing of the incalculable benefits 
conferred on the people by 10 million acres of irrigated 
land, and 8,000 miles of railroad. 


Another point, which Lord Harrincton’s statement has 
placed beyond the possibility of dispute, is the general 
soundness of the financial position. During the three 
years now under review, 1878-79, 1879-80, and 1880-81, 
the margin of revenue over all expenditure, other than 
that on Productive Public Works and the Afghan war, 
was 11,179,0001. During these three years the sum of 
417,000l. has been spent in famine relief, and 8,88 3,0o00l.have 
been lost by exchange ; so that if these two causes of outlay 
be, like the war, regarded as abnormal, the surplus of the 
three years would be 21} millions. Of this surplus 3} 
millions were supplied by the special taxes, imposed in 
1877-78 for the purpose of strengthening the financial 
position against famine and other exceptional expendi- 
ture; the rest of the surplus is due to improvements in 
opium revenue, increased earnings of the Productive Public 
Works, and the general prosperity of the country. In the 
face of these results we have some difficulty in following 
Lord Harrincton when he says that the policy under 
which the improved financial arrangements of 1877-8 
were adopted “ has not been successful, but has completely 
“failed.” The object of that policy was to establish such 
a surplus of normal revenue over normal expenditure as 
would enable the country from time to time to meet, with- 
out permanent increase of indebtedness, the abnormal 
expenses of famine relief and other similar charges. This 
surplus, it was decided, should be 14 million for famine 
insurance, and half a million for other charges; and Sir 
Joun SrRacHEY’s programme would have been carried out, 
if during the three years six millions, inclusive of the 
417,000l. actually spent in famine relief, had been thus 
provided ; but, instead of six millions, the balance-sheet 
of the three years shows a surplus of 11} millions over 
normal expenditure; and the fact that during this 
period an event so altogether exceptional as the invasion 
and prolonged occupation of foreign territory has for the 
time altogether disturbed the ordinary financial arrange- 
ments, does not, as it appears to us, in any way affect the 
soundness of Sir Joun Srracuey’s calculations or the 
wisdom of the scheme. No one ever was sanguine 
enough to hope that India could either be always pre- 
served from the calamity of war, or be enabled to 
meet the whole of its war expenditure, however serious, 
out of current income. It was inevitable that, when- 
ever any large and unusual outlay had to be defrayed, 
the ordinary surplus should be utilized; and whenever 
it is so utilized, and thus, so far, obviates the necessity. 
for a loan, it falfils its function just as completely as 
though it had been devoted to the reduction of existing 
debt or allowed to accumulate in the coffers of the State. 
As it is, 11 out of the 18 millions—the estimated net 
cost of the war and the frontier railways—will have been 
met from ordinary revenue; and if, as Lord Harrine- 
10N intimated, the English Government provides for the 


1,900,000/. by which the Secretary or Srare’s drawings 
are to be curtailed, the only addition to the public debt 
will be the Indian loan of 3,130,000l., a sum less by more 
than a million than that which will meanwhile have been 
expended on frontier railways. If this prove to be the 
case, few wars of equal importance have left so slight an 
impress on the financial position of the country concerned. 
It was not, however, with the brighter aspects of Indian 
finance alone that Lord Hartrxcron had to deal. No one 
who has studied the recently published “ Correspondence ” 
as to the Afghan War Estimates could be surprised at the 
censure which he pronounced on the system under which 
so grave an error could occur, and on the individuals 
whose too ready acquiescence in a welcome result suf- 
fered an enormous miscalculation to remain for so many 
months unchallenged. There cannot, of course, be two 
opinions as to the necessity of guarding by the most 
stringent precautions against the recurrence of similar 
blunders. The reforms which will render such a miscar- 
riage for the future impossible have already been indi- 
cated, and nothing remains but to regret that some of the 
most distinguished of the servants of the State should have 
been involved in the discredit of so signal a breakdown. 

Among collateral topics of the less encouraging order, 
Lord Hartincron dwelt with emphasis on the increase of 
the Home charges, which have swollen in the course of the 
last few years to the formidable figure of 17 millions 
sterling. This sum, as Mr. Fawcett pointed out, represents, 
at present rates of exchange, some 204 millions of rupees, 
or nearly half the net revenue of the Government. Such 
a@ payment is of course a serious drain, but it is easy 
to misappreciate its character, and to exaggerate its ilk 
results. Five millions of the 17 represent the interest paid’ 
on 97 millions of guaranteed railway capital; but these- 
97 millions earn a gross profit of 10? millions, more than- 
half of which is paid as wages or profits in the country. 
Another item of 2} millions represents the interest on 
the English debt, some of it incurred for public works,. 
by which the wealth of the community has been enor- 
mously increased, some in the wars which the building up: 
of a great Empire has from time to time iavolved, some in 
the suppression of the Mutiny which threatened its existence. . 
In like manner the 218,000/. spent in the India Office and 
Home establishments, and the 14 millions spent in civil pen- 
sions and furlough allowances, may be regarded as money 
well spent on valuable services not, on the whole, extrava-- 
gautly remunerated. It is less easy to defend the 1,976,000l. 
paid for “ effective,” and the 1,936,o00l. for “‘ non-effective 
‘‘ military charges,” a burden against which Indian. 
financiers have long and loudly protested, hitherto with-. 
out effect on the obdurate conservatism of the Horse 
Guards. To this point, as well as to the 1} million,. 
which might, according to the Army Commission, be 
economized by improved military organization in India,. 
the attention of economical reformers might advantageously 
be directed. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL, 


— principle of the Employers’ Liability Bill has been: 
attacked with great force in a letter to the Times, 
which can scarcely be considered as anonymous. The con-. 
tention of “ C.” is that the Government have at 
the wrong end. They have not asked themselves why: 
it is necessary that Parliament should interfere in the 
question at all, and they have consequently asked it to 
interfere in a very injudicious way. As the law stands, 
every workman is assumed to have entered into an implied 
contract to take the risk of any negligence in a fellow- 
workman. This implied contract is now repudiated by 
one of the parties alleged to have made it, and the Govern- 
ment measure proposes to put in its place an express Par- 
liamentary contract which, in “ C.’s” opinion, “ neither 
“employers nor employed have ever entered into, which 
“they probably do not understand, and which in number- 
“ less cases will be found in practice to be so irksome to 
“ one, or other, or both of the parties that they will at once 
“ begin to contract themselves out of the Act.” If the Bill 
by which this change is effected should be passed, it will 
“necessarily lead to much uncertainty, great litigation, 
“considerable ill feeling, and probably considerable dis- 
“ appointment, and to a mass of new law ually manu- 
“factured by judges, or, what is worse, by juries.” To 
meet these objections “ C.” proposes that the plea of 


‘common employment shall be altogether abolished, but 
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that this abolition shall be coupled with a “ declaration 

“ that this enactment is not to interfere with any express 

“contract on the subject which the employer and 
“employed may make.” This declaration, “C.’’ thinks, 
would be sufficient to prevent the enacting part of 
the Act from ever coming into operation. As 
soon as employers knew that in the absence of any 
contract to the contrary “common employment” could 
no longer be pleaded against an action for compensation, 
they would at once make the contract best suited to each | 
particular employment. “One employer would set up a_ 
“ system of insurance; another would indicate the par- 
“ ticular servants for whose acts alone he would be answer- 
“able. Some might exclude particular risks, or make the 
“liability or freedom from liability enter as an ingredient 
“into the amount of wages.” Upon all these points the 
employers and the employed are the best judges. They 
know their own work and their own interests, and they 
are quite competent to look after them without the help of 
Parliament. 

There is an air of simplicity about this proposal which 
makes it highly attractive, but it may be doubted whether 
this simplicity would not be more injurious in its conse- 
—— than the complications of the Government Bill. 

n the first place “ C.’”’ would make the law in the absence 
of contract work an obvious injustice. An employer 
would be held answerable for every injury sustained by 
his workmen through the negligence of their fellow- 
workmen. That is to say, he would be held answerable 
for a great deal that he could not have prevented by any 
possible exercise of care. Whenever a workman was injured 
by the act or omission ofa fellow-workman the presumption 
would be that the master was liable. He might be able to 
show that he knew and could know nothing of the 
man who had inflicted the injury, that the methods of 

i in use in the trade made it impossible for him to | 
have any such knowledge, and that the sole reason why 

_ heand notthe author of the injury should be held answer- 
able was that he had the means of making compensation, 
while the workman had not. None of this reasoning, in | 
the absence of any special contract, would stand him in 
the least stead. The plea of common employment would 
have been abolished by Act of Parliament, and employers 
would consequently be liable for the negligence of every | 
workman in their service. It is quite as impossible to 
See any justice in this proposal when it is made by “C.” | 
-as when it is made by Mr. Macponatp. It is true that 
“C.” apparently regards the unfairness of the law as the | 
best security that employers will universally enter into 
express contracts to make it of no effect. This is cer- 
tainly a new method of legislation, and one which would 
admit of being extended toa great number of subjects 
besides employers’ liability. The principle seems to be | 
that whenever it is desirable to stimulate people to look 
after their own interests, the surest way to go to work is 
to enact that these interests shall suffer if they are not 
looked after. From this point of view the injustice of a 
law becomes its best recommendation ; since if it were only 

a little unfair, the inducement to make contracts to super- 
sede it might not be strong enough. It is certainly 
desirable that everybody should make a will; but it has 
not yet been proposed that, in order to increase the | 
number of testators, the estates of intestates shall be | 
forfeited to the Crown. On the principle of “C.’s”’ pro- 
posed Bill, there is no reason why this should not at | 
once be done. It is true that to deprive the family | 
of an intestate of any benefit from his property would 
seem a very harsh measure; but, as “the result of such | 
“ enactment would be” that every man would make the 
will which would be suitable to his particular circum. 
stances, no harm would follow. But why should the law 
display this self-sacrificing desire to promote the making 
of wills? Granted that it is desirable that wills should | 
be made in as many cases as possible, it is also desirable 
that im the cases where they are not made the law should | 
make what it thinks a fair distribution of the property. | 

‘In the same way, though it may be desirable that em- 

ployers and workmen should make express contracts as 

regards the liability of one towards the other, it is also 

desirable that, in the absence of such contracts, the law 

should, as far as lies in its power, do what is just rather 

than what is unjust. If employers or workmen think | 
proper to qualify the action of the law by express arrange- 
ment, that is their affair; but Parliament ought not to 

neglect its own duty in order to stimulate private persons 

jnto doing theirs. 


This is not the only objection to ‘‘ C.’s” plan. His prin- 
cipal argument against the Government Bill is the litiga. 
tion that it will entail. Constant questions will arise, he 
thinks, as to the interpretation of the words of the Act, 
and these questions can only be settled by the creation of 
a vast amount of judge-made or jury-made law. But what 
chance is there that the numerous and varying contracts 
which the abolition of the plea of common employment 
would necessitate, and would be meant to necessitate, 
would be less productive of litigation? The law, as “‘C,” 
would have it, would give the injured workman an 
immense advantage over his employer. If he could show 
that the contract between them did not touch his parti- 
cular case, he would be able to get compensation from his 
master for any damage he might have sustained by the 
negligence of a fellow-workman, no matter whether the 
master could have secured him against such negligence or 
not. The employer would seek to meet this by a carefully 
drawn contract. Consequently when the injured work. 
man or his advisers came to calculate the chances of get- 
ting compensation out of the employer, they would find 
that the employer had intended to bar the claim before- 
hand either by setting up a system of insurance, or by in- 
dicating particular servants for whose acts alone he would 
be liable, or by excluding particular risks, or by paying 
higher wages in consideration of exemption from liability. 
Is there no material for litigation here? Would not the 
workman be disposed to try the question whether the 
particular contract into which he had entered with his 
employer did, as a matter of fact, exclude him from the 
benefit of the Act? As there would be no one form of con- 
tract prescribed—the merit of the proposal in “C.’s ” eyes 
being that every employer and workman “ would make 
“ the contract which would be suitable to their particular 
employment ”—it would be next to impossible until a 
legal decision had been obtained to say with any certainty 
whether this or that contract had been successful in 
barring the employers’ liability as regards a particular 
injury. The difference between the position of the em- 
ployer under the Government Bill and under “C.’s” pro- 
posed Bill would be very serious. In either case he might 
have to defend an action in order to show that he had 
contracted himself out of the Act; but, in the former 
case he would, in the event of defeat, have a most unjust 
responsibility cast upon him, whereas in the latter case he 
would at worst have to put up with the smaller, and, as 
we maintain, reasonable, responsibility for the acts of 
those to whom he has delegated authority or superin- 
tendence. The description which “ C.” gives of the alter- 
native measures is a misleading one. He says of his 
own that it would merely remove legal difficulties and 
invite parties to make their contracts in the way that best 
suits them; and of the other, that it makes as it were a 
Parliamentary contract for the parties, and then drives 
them by its inaptitude to make stipulations against it. 
What “C.’s” legislation would really do would be to make 
the law in the absence of contract so unjust to the em- 
ployer as to force him by its injustice to make stipulations 
against it. What the Government Bill proposes to do is 
to make the law in the absence of contract reasonably fair 
to both parties, while leaving them free to meet the special 
circumstances of their relation by special agreements. 

We are not concerned to defend all the provisions of 
the Employers’ Liability Bill. All that we contend is 
that the principle on which it is based is a sound one. 
To abolish the plea of common employment altogether 
is to hold the employer answerable for injuries which he 
could not have prevented, just as much as for injuries 
which he could have prevented. To abolish the plea of 
common employment in cases where the injury is due to 
the negligence of persons who have authority or superinten- 
dence entrusted to them, is to hold the employer answer- 
able for injuries which he might have prevented, and for 
no others. An employer cannot have any opinion about 
the carefulness or recklessness of an ordinary workman. 
He has had no opportunity of forming such an opinion. 
But he must know something about the extent to which 
one or other of these qualities is possessed by a workman 
to whom he has entrusted the conduct of particular opera- 
tions or particular departments. He does not appoint men 
to places of this kind without satisfying himself as to their 
willingness to look after his interests, and their ability 
to look after them intelligently. In fature he will 
have to extend the field of caution, and to be as 
exacting about evidence of care in dealing with the lives 
aud limbs of fellow-workmen as about similar evidence 
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with regard to their treatment of his own property. This is 
not in itself an unduly hard demand to make, though the 
terms in which it is made by the Bill may here and there 
be badly chosen. It would have been well if the House 
of Lords had improved them instead of crippling the defi- 
nition of superintendence by the omission of one of the two 
clauses which relate to it. The omission of all mention of in- 
surance from the Bill, though it has been much censured, is 
really perfectly natural. Insurance, as we have more than 
once said, has for its object the lightening the burden of 
unavoidable accidents; the present Bill has for its object 
the lessening the number of avoidable accidents. Both 
objects are good in their way, but there is no reason why 
both should be secured by the same Bill, or that the former 
should be secured by legislation at all. Mmployers and 
workmen are quite competent to determine whether 
a contribution to an insurance fund is sufficient con- 
sideration for exempting a master from the liability to 
make compensation which the law imposes on him, and 
nothing would be gained by making Parliament essay to 
do this for them. It may turn out that some clauses of 
the Act need amendment when they come to be inter- 
preted by the test of actual working. Nor do we deny 
that if more time had been given to the preparation of the 
Bill this inconvenience might have been more conclusively 
guarded against. But even when full allowance has been 
made for all blemishes of this kind, the Bill, we are con- 
vinced, will be found a substantial improvement on the 
existing law. The limitation of its operation to two years 
may be harmless, but it cannot possibly be beneficial. 


LORD CHELMSFORD'S DEFENCE, 
ORD CHELMSFORD’S defence of his conduct in 


connexion with the disaster of Isandlana was de- 
livered in answer to censures by Lord Srraruyatry which 
were contained in former notices of motion, and which 
were not repeated in his speech. Lord Srrarmyairy 
scarcely acted fairly in publicly condemning the strategy 
and tactics of the South African campaign, unless he had 
been prepared to support the accusation. As Lord 
CurLusrorD said, strategy, which properly means the con- 
duct of military movements by a commander-in-chief, 
could only refer to the general, not to his officers or 
to military organization. If Lord Srearmyairy after- 
wards thought that his charges had been unjust or ex- 
aggerated, he ought to have made some apology or at 
least to have formally withdrawn the imputation. His 
condemnation of the changes which Mr. Carpwe-t intro- 
duced in the organization of the army, and especially of 
short service, happened to be inapplicable to the 24th 
Regiment, of which a part was annihilated at Isandlana. 
The men had served several years in Africa; and their 
defeat was in no degree attributable to their want of courage 
or of strength. The Zulus overpowered them by numbers 
of which they were enabled to take advantage through 
the mistakes of the officer in command. Lord Cuets- 
FORD had ordered Colonel PuLteyy, whom he left in com- 
mand of the camp, to defend it without dividing his 
force. It appears that there were four rifles to every 
running yard of frontage, and to a civilian it appears that 
such a fire ought to have rendered a successful attack 
impossible. The experiment was not tried because Colonel 
Durnrorp, who on his arrival became senior officer, 
either deliberately disobeyed Lord CuriMsroro’s order, or 
thought it was inapplicable to himself and to the force 
which he brought with him. He acquiesced in Colonel 
Pvtiery’s refusal to allow a part of the original garrison 
to accompany him in an advance; but he added the ex- 
pression of a hope that, if he was pressed, reinforcements 
would be sent. Colonel Dorxrorp, with his mounted 
troops, then marched five or six miles from the camp, where 
they encountered an overwhelming Zulu force, before 
which they retreated. The enemy had, as they found, 
penetrated to their rear, and destroyed 2 battery of horse 
artillery, which seems to have been insufficiently guarded. 
Colonel Durnrorp then demanded aid from Colonel 
Putery, who sent a part of the garrison of the camp to 
support him. Both the troops in the field and the weak 
remnant of the garrison were crushed, and it was fortunate 
that Lord CuEtmsrord’s column was not also intercepted 
inits return. For the mismanagement at Isandlana he 
Seems not to have been responsible. u:less professional 
critics may think that more efficient means of obtaining 
information ought to have been tuken. Lord Cuexas- 


-the Zulus are among the bravest of the brave. 


FoRD’s contention that Colonel Dcrnrorp was bound 
by the orders given to Colonel PuLLeYN, seems to 
be sound or at least plausible. By the lucky accident 
of Sir Garver Wotseey’s detention on board, 
Cuetmsrorp had the good fortune to redeem the credit 
of the English army at the decisive battle of Ulundi. 
During an interval of three or four months the Zulus, 
after the manner of savages, had proved themselves in- 
capable of improving their victory. The question whether 
it would have been practicable after the repulse of Isand- 
lana to make an earlier advance into Zaluland is no ionger 
interesting. One of the causes of the catastrophe had 
been the necessity of marching in several columns to 
diminish the difficulty of obtaining subsistence. It may 
perhaps have been prudent to delay the subsequent ad- 
vance until all preparations were fully completed. 

As Lord Srratunatrn declined to state the grounds of 
his adverse judgment, Lord CHELMsForD’s statement was 
not followed by debate, which would indeed have been 
wholly purposeless. There is, for the most part, little use 
in discussing past military events, especially in an assembly 
of civilians. No principle is involved in the more or less 
skilful combinations of a general in a campaign which has 
come to an end; and a defeat, whatever may have been 
its cause or excuse, is not an agreeable subject of contro- 
versy. Two serious military disasters happening in two 
successive years has not often been recorded in English 
annals. The Zulus and the Afghans have inflicted blows 
on the national pride which have seldom been sufiered at 
the hands of more formidable enemies. The national spirit 
is not yet so entirely broken as to submit passively to 
defeat. Reinforcements were sent to South Africa without 
stint ; and as soon as news of the battle of Kushk-i-Nakhud 
arrived troops were despatched without delay from India 
and from England. The exertions which were required in 
the spring of 1879 caused much anxiety to those who 
were interested in military administration. It was felt 
that in a European war the whole organization of the 
army would have broken down. It was dispiriting to find 
that the resources of the country were for the moment 
almost exhausted in a struggle with an enemy who had 
neither cannon nor rifles. The Afghans, who are better: 
equipped than the Zalus, have obtained a decisive victory 
in the open field over a small English army. In neither 
case can the failure be attributed to short service. The 
66th, like the 24th, seems to have fought gallantly to the 
last; but it is not yet known whether the miscarriage was 
caused by the mistakes of the general in command, or by 
the erroneous strategy of his immediate superior, or of 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

The Afghan war, which is not yet ended, though it may 
approach its close, has been thoroughly unsatisfactory, not- 
withstanding the military successes, which have now for 
the first time been interrupted. The Zulu war, though it 
was neither certainly prudent nor morally justifiable, has 
accomplished all its objects in the destruction of a formida- 
ble military Power. Sir Barrie Frere professed to dis- 
cover causes of quarrel with Cerewayo, which served, not 
so much to fill despatches, as to provide an ostensible 
ground for his declaration of war. Some Zulus had 
pursued fugitive women of their families within the boun- 
daries of Natal; and a surveyor, who was really taking 
observations for military purposes, had been detained by 
Zulus for a few hours. Sir Barrre Frere’s equanimity 
would scarcely have been disturbed by either transaction, 
if he had not long before regarded with anxiety the 
singular institution by which Crrewayo had converted a 
tribe into an army. All his able-bodied subjects were 
enrolled in regiments ; it was only after long service that 
marriage was permitted; and, as later experience showed, 
The Kine 
had, since the annexation of the Transvaal, become, not 
without reason, unfriendly to the English, who now sup- 
ported the claims of the Boers againt the British. There 
was thenceforth only one enemy for Crrewayro to attack; 
and he had often aunounced his intention of “ washing his 
“spears ” for the purpose of establishing his reputation as. 
a warrior. Sir Barrie Frere’s reasoning was plausible 
and perhaps sound; but probable dangers are not 
in all cases adequate causes of war. In consistency Cere- 
wayo was forced sooner or later to invade the English pos- 
sessions ; but barbarous potentates are, like civilized kings, 
entitled to be sometimes inconsistent. It is possible that 
the Zulu Kixc might have been long content to treat 
his army as a costly plaything which he might be unwilling 
to spoil. In the last century Freperick Wituiam I. of 
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Prussia was through life nervously anxious for peace, 
because his formidable army was so perfect in discipline 
that it might deteriorate with active service. The public 
opinion of Cerewayo’s subjects would perhaps have ap- 
proved an invasion of Natal; but Sir Barrie Frere had to 
deal in England with a tribunal more difficult to satisfy, 
though his policy was and is in the highest degree popular 
in South Africa. The war with the Zulus was not thought 
at home to be necessary, though it might perhaps be ex- 
pedient ; and the disaster of Isandlana naturally stimulated 
the susceptibility which had already been awakened. The 
late Ministers, who had been accused of warlike propensi- 
ties in Europe and Asia, warmly resented the new conflict 
which had been forced upon them by an independent and 
daring agent. The Opposition, as might be expected, de- 
nounced Sir Barrie Frere with still greater vehemence ; 
and the final dissipation of a danger which might perhaps 
be imaginary failed to reconcile English opinion to the war. 
If evil has been done, it is but fair to recognize the good 
which has come. The dissolution of Crrewayo’s military 
system has probably been an unmixed benefit to the Zulus, 
who are identical in race and civilization with the peace- 
able inhabitants of Natal. There is every reason to hope 
that a short war may be followed by a long peace, of 
which the result will belong to Sir Bartte Frere. A 
Roman Governor would have followed precisely the same 
course ; but modern English morality is more sensitive, and 
perhaps juster. 


THE JEWS IN EUROPE. 


VERY now and then the Jews remind the other in- 
habitants of Europe of their existence, especially 
when their few zealous admirers or their many unintelli- 
geut enemies raise a passing but audible cry for or against 
them. The Christian Powers have latcly had the treat- 
ment of the Jews in Morocco under their consideration, 


and have endeavoured, with partial success, to mitigate 


the unpleasant processes to which the Jews are sub- 
jected by the Moors. The recognition of Roumania as 
an ong enna State was long delayed by the inability 
of the Government to satisfy the preliminary condition 
laid down by the Powers that the Jews must be 
emancipated, and, in the end, the Powers had to accept 
the singular compromise by which Roumanian Jews 
had to be naturalized by the distinct vote of the 
Legislature in every case. In Germany there has been 
a distinct revival of autagonism to the Jews, and one 
Professor has lifted himself into a sort of eminence by 
pointing out to his countrymen how disagreeable and dan- 
yerous German Jews are to real Germans. On the other 
hand, the gifted authoress of Adam Dede has revealed to 
her readers the magnificent schemes for national resurrec- 
tion, which she describes as animating not only shadowy 
young gentlemen, but dingy enthusiasts in dingy London 
courts. She has subsequently inveighed against the tra- 
culent ill feeling too often displayed towards Jews, and has 
asked impartial reasoners whether grateful admiration 
ought not rather to be the feeling awakened towards a 
people who made an heroic resistance to the masters of 
the world, and have been animated for ages by an ex- 
ceptional intensity of religious ardour. Among the classes 
who read the works of such a writer there is probably 
as little prepossession against the Jews as can be found 
anywhere, and of England generally it may be said that, 
even if Englishmen are not much attracted by Jews of 
the lower class, yet it is at least easier for a Jew than for 
a Roman Catholic to get into Parliament for an English 
constituency. In Germany the two great grievances 
urged against the Jews seem to be that the Jews have got 
hold of far too large a proportion of the press, and that 
they poke their way into more and better business than 
Germans can conveniently spare them. We cannot here 
share the feelings which lead to these complaints. A 
portion, bat only asmall portion, of the English press 
is in the hands of Jews, and if it is sometimes 
felt rather than said that the Jews do too well 
in business, the envy or animosity thus provoked is 
more than shared by Greeks and Germans. In France, 
too, Jews are acknowledged to be well treated. They 
receive a grant from the State for the purposes of their 
religion, they are by law admissible to every office, and 
the career of M. Crémievx shows that this eligibility is 
more than nominal and theoretical. But, although this 


—= 
liberality of treatment, so far as it extends, may be credit. 
able to England and France, yet if we look at Eu 
generally, it is impossible not to be struck with the fact 
that the more Jews there are in the country the more 
violent is the dislike to them. There are only 40,000 
Jews in all England, and only 50,000 in France. But 
in Germany there are 400,000, in German Austria twice 
as many, in Rassia over two millions, and in Roumania 
there are over 400,000 in a population of five millions. In’ 
Turkey no doubt the Jews are better treated than in the 
adjacent nominally Christian States, but in European 
Turkey there are probably not 20,000 Jews, and in Syria, 
which includes the ancient seat of the race, there are only 
40,000, or as many as in the distant island of England. It 
is difficult to suppose that there is not some connexion 
between the density of the Jewish population and its ill- 
treatment, if only it can be traced. 

Why the Jews were persecuted in old days needs no 
explanation. They were persecuted because it was 
thought not only permissible, but a sacred duty, to per- 
secute them. They were supported under persecution, 
and were enabled to preserve their identity as a people, 
by the bonds and ties of race, by the isolation attendant 
on peculiar customs, and by the consciousness that they 
were the appointed depositaries of the law. Persecution 
tainted them with the vices which oppression always 
develops in the oppressed, and which are now flowering 
after centuries like an aloe in our fellow-Christians of 
Bulgaria and Roumelia. But persecution never lowered 
the Jew into an acquiescence in tke superiority of the 
Christian. He gave back scorn for scorn, and the 
Jew honestly, if secretly, thought the Christian as 
much of a dog as the Christian thought the Jew. 
All communities which are below the highest scale of 
civilization dislike aliens in their midst, aliens of 
whom they are never rid, and ‘aliens who offend the 
feelings on which the natives most pride themselves, and 
which they cherish most fondly. And the Jews were 
not only aliens who lived in a small circle of their own, 
but who had tho greatest objection to be anything but 
aliens. The last howl of Jewish indignation in countries 
where they have been persecuted has always been reserved 
for those of their own fold who have strayéd into some- 
thing that looked like too close a fellowship with the Chris- 
tian. A German novelist has lately pourtrayed the misera- 
ble career of a Russian Jew, who, having a turn for military 
life, re-enlisted after his time of service was over, and re- 
turned to his home, to be treated as an outcast, because 
he had served a Christian Government longer than he was 
obliged to do so. It is not therefore wonderful that the 
Jews should have been hated as aliens, and should have 
been all the more hated because they hated their haters. 
This is the feeling that lies at the bottom of the hostility 
which Jews have to encounter; and it is to this feeling 
that those really appeal who denounce the Jew for other 
reasons. Bat, at any rate, in the Europe of the present 
day, the antipathy to Jews is not avowedly that which is 
prompted by differences of race and religion. German 
professors are not the kind of people to be led away by an 
inconsiderate zeal for the Christian religion, and even the 
Roumanians never said that they could not emancipate 
the Jews simply because they were Jews. There must 
be something in the Jewish nation besides their speciality 
of race and religion, to account for their success where 
they have had a clear field, and for the hostility which 
they have awakened where they have not had a clear 
field before them. 

The quality of the Jewish mind that has brought it at 
once intO eminence and antagonism is its expansiveness. 
No national mind is so rigid in one direction and so 
elastic in another. The Jew guards his fortress, but is 
always sallying out from it. He has a passion for affairs, 
he longs to do something and to be something. In 
countries where he is treated as an outcast, he has 
no other outlet for this passion for activity but com- 
merce, and, as he is the worst treated in the backward 
countries, for commerce of the most petty kind. He has 
taught himself by the practice of ages to become the 
prince of hucksters and usurers. As a rule, he is not 
allowed to hold land and has lost the art of agriculture 
with which in old days he converted into fruitful terraces 
the barren rocks of Palestine. He has been shut out from 
armies, and his exclusion has stunted in him the fertility 
of military resource, the power of military conteution, and 
the recklessness of life which for a time made him @ 
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match for the legions of Tirvs. But where he can find 
an opening he uses it. If he can do only little 
business, he does little business. If big business is open 
to him, he does the biggest business within his reach. 
Where better things were offered to his grasp he has 
shown himself a master in philosophy, in poetry, and in 
art. What is most curious is that, if only he has a 
chance, he expands into a new nationality without losing 
his old one. The English and French Jew is a Jew, 
always remaining in his circle, and yet is an Englishman 
or a Frenchman. No Frenchmen showed themselves 
more: devotedly French in the German war than the 
French Jews; and in England our literary Jews show 
themselves furious patriots and write up the leopards of 
England as their ancestors might, had they possessed 
the art, have written up the Lion of Judah. The Masver 
of the Rotts is one of the ablest of judges; but, except 
in the superiority of his acumen, he is exactly like any 
other judge. It is not, therefore, wonderful that when 
they have free play, and yet are not too numerous to 
excite much comment, they should succeed without 
awakening jealousy. In a country like Germany, where 
they are numerous and where commerce is at once 
backward, so that their success is not swallowed up in 
the success of the nation, and forward enough to 
give them considerable chances, they get on, but not 
without considerable social friction. In countries like 
Roumania, where civilization is just dawning, and where 
they form a substantial part of the population, they can 
only do small things; but they do those with a pertina- 
city and on a scale which strike a perpetual uneasiness 
into the rude minds of their wondering and grudging 
neighbours. In the long run, it may be confidently pre- 
dicted that everything that favours civilization will favour 
the Jew. 


THE SAVINGS BANK BILL. 


| he er and amendment are turning the Savings 
4 Bank Bill into a very useful measure. As it stood at 
first, it aimed at making the State the banker of the lower 
middle class. Any one who found at the end of a year 
that he was 150l. to the good might, if the Bill had passed 
in its original form, have asked the Post Office to keep it 
for him. This part of the Bill has disappeared, nominally 
till next Session, really, it may be hoped, for good and all. 
When this ambitious dream had been laid to rest, there 
still remained a large field in which Mr. Fawcert’s energy 
and his zeal for the real interests of the working class had 
room to show themselves. It will in future be open to any 
one who has saved rol. to invest it in Consols, without the 
intervention of a broker. That this provision is sound in 
principle there can be no doubt. There has been an un- 
usual consensus of opinion in favour of some such oppor- 
tunity being given to small investors. It must be admitted, 
of course, that the plan is an experiment, and there are 
those who say that, as between the Post Office Savings Bank 
and Government Stock the poor will have no choice, and 
consequently that the power of investing their savings in 
the latter, instead of in the former, will lie unused. If so, 
the Bill will do no good ; but, as even in that case it will 
do no harm, the experiment is well worth making. It is 
quite possible that those who argue in this way will prove 
to have greatly underrated the influence of names upon 
the imagination. Substantially, no doubt, he who has 
150l. to his credit in the Post Office Savings Bank is as 

d a man as he who has the same sum invested in 

nsols. But the sound of having money in the funds is 
very much finer than the sound of having money in the 
Savings Bank. The one phrase has a well-to-do and even 
wealthy air about it; it makes the man to whom it is 
applied a capitalist in the eyes of his neighbours. The 
other suggests an idea of small savings stored up against 
& rainy day which is sure to come in the end, and may 
come at any moment. We are inclined to think that 
the influence of this distinction will be considerable, 
that the dignity of being an investor as compared with 
a depositor will have a real attraction for the poor, 
and that the number of holders of Government stock 
under the provisions of the new Bill will be quite as large 
as its authors expect. Nor will these investors be in all 
cases depositors under another name. If the credit of 
having money in the Funds is different in kind as well as 
in degree from the credit of having money in the Savings 


Bank, some who do not much favour the latter mode of 
putting by their earnings may be tempted into an un- 
accustomed frugality. It is conceivable, at all events, that 
@ young man who thinks the Savings Bank rather a poor- 
spirited affair may take a different view of a real invest- 
ment, and that the purchase of Consols may become a 
fashion with some who have not yet been touched by the 
desire of accumulation. It is a question, of course, whether 
this class will not be discouraged by the restriction of invest- 
ments to amounts of rol. and upwards. The Government 
plead that, as they are admittedly trying an experiment, they 
ought not to be urged to proceed too quickly. In itself, no 
doubt, this is a very reasonable plea, but its force depends 
on the extent to which the limit fixed will allow the ex- 
periment to be fairly tried. If there will be half as many 
Investors at rol. as there would be at 5/., it is very well to 
begin with rol., and afterwards to lower it to 51. But sup- 
posing that there are but a fractional part of the investors 
at 10l. that there would be at 5/., it is plain that only a 
very inadequate idea of the ultimate success of the ex- 
periment can be derived from this first trial. This ob- 
jection is not met by Mr. Fawcert’s promise to lower the 
limit hereafter if there is found to be any considerable 
disposition to invest money in this way. There may be a 
considerable disposition to invest sums under 1ol. com- 
bined with very little disposition, because very little 
ability, to invest sums over rol. It is not probable 
that the experiment will fail altogether, even if 
the larger amount is retained in the Bill, because 
the depositors in the Post Office Savings Banks 
will of themselves furnish a considerable number of 
would-be investors. But the class we have just referred 
to—the class which despises the Savings Bank, but may 
be tempted by the funds—will hardly be reached unless the 
limit is reduced. What is wanted to strike the imagina- 
tion of the younger workmen is a power of investing a 
sum which may be earned in a single industrious week, and 
until this is done, the fall success of which the experiment 
is capable will not be known. We cannot see much 
force in the argument that, if there should be a sudden 
fall in Consols, the hurry of small holders to sell might lead 
to a panic. It is very doubtful whether the poor will 
ever trouble themselves much abont the current value of 
their stock, unless indeed they are forced to sell at a bad 
time. Except in individual cases, they will be satisfied so 
long as their interest is regularly paid them, and may even 
be tempted to practise extraordinary economy in order to 
be able to buy on the advantageous terms which can be 
obtained when buyers are few and sellers many. The 
imagination of many people a good way removed from 


‘poverty refuses to contemplate a state of things in which 


the credit of the English Government will be seriously 
shaken. 

Two other experiments were announced on Wednesday 
by Mr. Fawcerr. One of these aims at bringing the Post 
Office Savings Banks nearer the homes of the class from 
which the depositors are chiefly drawn. Although new 
banks are constantly being opened, there are still many 
districts at which they stand at considerable distances 
apart. Mr. Fawcerr has picked out thirty places at which 
there are at present no Post Office Savings Bank, and has 
arranged for a clerk to attend weekly to transact Savings 
Bank business. During the month the scheme has been 
in operation, 145 deposits have been made, amountin, 
in all to 2901. Something may have to be deduct 
for deposits which would have been taken to a more 
distant post office if the visit of the clerk had not been 
made. But, considering the trouble incurred by the trans- 
fer of an account, it is probable that the greater part of 
this money might never have found its way into a Recta 
Bank at all if the Savings Bank had not first found its way 
to the money. In that case, the thirty clerks employed 
at an average expense of 6s. 8d. each visit have done a real 
service to the depositors. Mr. Fawcerr promises that, if 
these travelling Savings Banks answer as well in the 
future as they have done in the past, they will be con- 
tinued and extended ; and it may be hoped that in no very 
long time no village will be without the means of depositing 
its savings, at all events at frequent intervals. 

Mr. Fawcert’s other expedient is still more ingenious. 
He is anxious, for one thing, to touch the class of persons 
that has hitherto been reached only by such private 
Savings Banks as accept penny deposits. The class ig 
probably a considerable one, if all the children who are 
encouraged to save in this way are reckoned; and if we 
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further include all persons who are unable at any time to 
deposit the shilling, which is the lowest sum that can be 
received at a post office, it becomes very large indeed. It 
is impossible to turn the post offices into perny banks, on 
the ground of expense; and this might be a serious draw- 
back even to the reduction of the minimum deposit to 
sixpence. An official of the Post Office has suggested 
that forms should be issued containing twelve spaces, each 
the size of a penny stamp, and that, when any one of 
these forms with twelve clean stamps stuck on it is 
presented at a Post Office Savings Bank, it will be 
treated as a deposit of a shilling. At present this plan 
is to be tried only in certain selected counties in the 
three kingdoms; but, if people show that they value 
the opportunity thus afforded to them of saving the 
smallest possible sums, it will be extended to the whole 
country. The obvious hindrances to the success of the 
plan are the difficulty of keeping the stamps sufficiently 
clean to make it clear to the postmaster that they have 
never been used, and the danger that some of the stamps 
may be lost before the whole dozen has been collected. If, 


however, an effective wish to save really exists among | 


people so poor as to be able to put by only a penny or two 
at a time, it will probably be strong enough to get over 
these obstacles. 


them with stamps, and keeping their forms for them. 1t 
might be a part of the ordinary machinery of every ele- 
mentary school to keep stamps on sale for the purpose of 
affixing to the children’s forms. 

Mr. Fawcett deserves great credit for introducing these 
experiments. Thrift is a plant of slow growth in English 


bosoms, and it is only by resorting to every imaginable | 
expedient that seems to have any promise in it that those | 
It is to | 
be said in behalf of Mr. Fawcerr’s schemes that hitherto | 
every change which has made saving really easier has led | 


which really promote frugality can be discovered. 


to more money being saved. The English poor do not 
seem to take with any heartiness to the principle of in- 


surance, but they do take heartily to the principle of | 


putting by money with the power, in case of need, of 
getting it again. They do not trouble mach about what 

ppens after their funeral, and they are willing to trust 
their old age to chance or the Poor-law, except so far 


as they may have money laid by with which to sup- | 


port themselves. But they do value a Savings Bank, 
and in all probability it will be found that they will 
also value the funds. It is only fitting that the work 
of extending the facilities for putting by savings should 
have fallen to Mr. Fawcertr. No man has preached 
more steadily than he the importance of distinguishing 
between good and bad State help, between the help that 


only demoralizes the receiver by making him less inclined | 
to do anything for himself and the help which makes his | 


efforts on his own behalf more effectual than they other- 
wise could be. 
to make saving popular, he may be able to devise some 


better way than has yet been discovered of populariz- | 


ing insurance. In matters of this kind a good deal 
turns on the form in which a scheme is presented to the 


arg and certainly, as yet, the Insurance Tables of the — 
ost Office have not hit the poor on the right spot. | 


Whether, by devising some new combination, either of 
payments or benefits, it would be possible to remedy this, 
can only be discovered by experiment. 


enterprising in this direction. Its attitude towards insurers 


has been one of entire indifference, the indifference of a | 
Government department. If something of the temper of an 


Insurance Office which has its way to make in the world 
could be infused into it, some better result might perhaps 
be arrived at. 
to invite insurers at all, it must be worth its while to 
secure them as well as to bid for them. 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 


a a Report of the Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into the foundation, development, and present 


condition of Wellington College will not give entire satis- | 
faction. As regards the question in which the complainants | 
take most interest the decision of the Commissioners is | 
distinctly adverse. It will be remembered that the officers | a good middle-class school does not merely lie in the food on 


A considerable proportion of the deposi- | 
tors under this new arrangement will probably be children, | 
and for them much may be done in the way of providing | 


When Mr. Fawcerr has done his best | 


The fault of the | 
Post Office hitherto is that it has not been sufficiently 


If it is worth the while of the Government | 


who found fault with the system on which the College ig 
now administered did so on two grounds. In the first 
place, they said that the number of foundationers had not 
been increased, as the public had been told it would be, 
In the next place, they said that a class of boys whom the 
College was originally intended to benefit is not benefited 
at all. The gist of the charge against the administration 
lies in this second plea. The College was founded to pro- 
vide the children of deceased officers with a gratuitous, or 
nearly gratuitous, education; but, before it was opened, 
the Governors determined to give education at cost price 
to a certain number of children of living officers. A great 
many officers complain that this promise has been kept in 
the letter, but broken in the spirit. It is true that be. 
tween seventy and eighty children of living officers are 
now receiving their education at Wellington, on terms 
which involve a slight yearly loss to the College. But 
the sum which their parents have to pay for this educa- 
tion is Sol. a year; and it is contended, with great truth, 
that this is a much larger sum than many officers are 
| able to provide. A man who can spend this much 
on the education of a single son has many schools 
open to him, and there is no particular reason 
why a new College should have been established in order 
to give him what he could get equally well elsewhere. 
The Governors reply that, as a matter of fact, he could 
not get anything quite as good elsewhere, though he might 
| get something nearly as good. Wellington, they say, 
stands in the first rank of public schools, and a payment 
_ of Sol. a year will, at most, gain an entrance into public 
schools of the second rank. Further, they say that, though 
a certain kind of education might be given for a smaller 
| sum, it is not such an education as the real founders of 
Wellington, the public which subscribed the larger part 
of the endowment, would like to see given to the founda- 
tioners. The primary object of the College is to give the 
orphan children of officers an education of the highest 
class, and the cost price of such an education cannot be 
reduced below S8ol.a year. Consequently, if the interests 
of children of living officers were considered, the interests 
of the children of deceased officers would suffer. It would 
be no longer possible for an officer’s orphan child to obtain 
without payment an education equal to any he could 
obtain at a public school. Since, therefore, the founda- 
tioners must be the primary object of the Governors’ 
care, it is imposible for them to make the cost of eda- 
cation at Wellington less than it is. The complainants 
| met this by a denial that the interests of the foundationers 
are really served by the plan which the Governors have 
adopted. It would have been better, they said, if boys 
who had their own way to make in the world had been 
brought up in a plainer fashion. They will have to rough 
it by and by—why should not they begin by roughing it a 
little at school ? Upon the issue thus joined between the 
complainants and the Governors, the Commissioners pro- 
_nounce in favour of the Governors. They admit that the 
number of orphan sons of officers educated at Wellington 
“ has not increased as it was intended it should increase.” 
But against this must be set the fact that the orphans 
who are being educated there are receiving a very much 
better education than it was intended they should receive. 
Fewer members of the class it was proposed to benefit 
have gained by the existence of the College, but those 
who have gained have gained a good deal more. The 
Governors have permitted Wellington “to develop from 
“an exclusive orphanage conferring a cheap and neces- 
“ sarily inferior education into a large public school . .. 
“holding out to the objects of the charity social and 
“ educational advantages worthy alike of the name it bears 
“and of the officers for whom it was designed.” In 
making this choice the Commissioners do not hesitate to 

say that the Governors have acted wisely and in the best 
interests of the army. 


| 


| The public will probably agree with the Commis- 
_ sioners, and it will do so on two grounds, It is not likely 
_ that any one with fewer opportunities of investigating the 
facts of the case will arrive at a sounder opinion than 
_ has been arrived at by Lord Penzance, General Russ&Lt, 
the Bishop of Exerer, Lord Suersrooxe, and Colonel 
Cuesney, after a full examination of those facts. That is 
one reason. The other is that the issue is not correctly 
represented when it is represented as lying between plain 
living and luxurious living, between roughing it and not 
roughing it. The difference between Eton or Harrow 
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the table or the furniture in the rooms. It lies quite as 
much in the attainments of the masters. Human razors 
do not like to be set to cut human blocks, and a man who 
has taken high honours at Oxford or Cambridge does not 
care to become a master in a school where scholarship will 
be little cared for, and little opportunity be given for dis- 
playing it. On the assumption that the children of de- 
ceased officers who are brought up at Wellington ought 
to get the best education that can be had, the change 
which the College has undergone was a necessary change, 
and few peoplé will be disposed to differ from the Com- 
missioners in their opinion that this assumption was the 
right one for the Governors to go on. If sufficient 
subscribers can be found, a college may be established for 
giving the children of living officers an education of which 
the cost price shall be 30l. a year—the sum it was originally 

roposed to charge children of living officers at Wellington. 
Bat such an education would not answer to the ideal which 
the public interested in the matter have formed to them- 
selves of the education which they wish the children of 
deceased officers to receive, and consequently it is not in 
the power of the Governors of Wellington to provide it in 
the College without injury to the foundationers. 


When the Commissioners had come to this conclusion it 
only remained to suggest such detailed reforms in the ad- 
ministration of the College as had occurred to them in the 
course of their inquiries. The reason why the number of 
boys on the foundation has not been increased being the 
want of funds, it is an indispensable condition of any ex- 
tension in this direction, either that the income of the 
College should be increased, or that its expenditure should 
be reduced. The Commissioners are of opinion that 
the income of the College has been needlessly lowered 
by the remission of the payments originally made 
by each foundationer. They point out that in com- 
paratively few instances are the relations of the 
boys able to pay nothing whatever towards the cost 
of their education, and that these exceptional cases 
might be specially considered by the Governors. If every 
foundationer not specially exempted were to pay 25/. a 
year, the addition thus made to the College income 
would allow of the admission of twenty-three more founda- 
tioners at the same average charge. The Commissioners 
further remark that the payment made to the house- 
master by the boys in the boarding-houses is very much 
in excess of what is usual in public schools. Hach boy 
pays altogether 1301. yearly, of which 4ol. goes to the 
College and gol. to the house-master. At Rugby the 
payment to the house-master is only 72/., and even at 
Winchester it is only 78/. 10s. The Commissioners rightly 
think that a payment somewhat in excess of the average 
rate at other public schools ought to content the Wellington 
masters, and they recommend that it should be fixed at 75/. 
By this means sixteen more boys paying 25]. a year might 
be admitted to the foundation. ‘The two changes taken 
together would increase the number of foundationers from 
eighty to one hundred and nineteen. These are the only 
means by which, in the opinion of the Commissioners, it 
would be possible to increase the College income. As re- 
gards decrease of expenditure, the Commissioners remark 
that, ifa boy can be boarded and educated at Haileybury 
for something over 67/., it ought not to take 13/. a year 
more to board and educate a boy at Wellington. “ There 
“is no evidence to show that there is any such difference 
“in the educational advantages offered by the two 
“ schools, or in the degree of comfort provided for the 
“ boys, as would serve to account for the great difference 
“of expense.” Wellington ought to be conspicuous for 
frugality and economy, and there can be no reason why 
it should suffer itself to be outdone in this respect by a 
school educating about the same number of boys and 
having been at work for nearly the same time. The first 
recommendation of the Commissioners is that a Bursar 
shall be appointed, who shall give his whole time to the 
management of the accounts and the supervision of the 
expenditure, instead of these duties being committed, as at 
present, to one of the assistant-masters. They next suggest 
that at the next vacancy the salary of the head-master 
shall be reduced. At present he receives in all more than 
2,4001. a year, besides a house; and, as no part of this 
income is derived from the profits of a boarding-house, 

is more free from trouble and worry than most head- 
masters. The income of head-masters is a subject into 
which no prudent outsider would care to enter unad- 
visedly. The Commissioners were forced to speak of 


it in the discharge of their duties; but those who are 
not under the same obligation will prefer to say nothing. 
It will be well to observe a similar caution with regard 
to another suggestion of the Commissioners. “ We think,” 
they say, “the masters ought to aim in their training of 
“the scholars at inculcating by precept and example a 
“ strict simplicity of life.” Nothing but the fact that most 
masters of public schools are at this moment abroad could 
account for their silence on this head during the week 
which has passed since the Report was published. To- 
wards the end of next month we shall look to see the 
columns of the Times filled for days together with de- 
monstrations that the masters of public schools are already 
examples of simplicity, or that they are not, and in the in- 
terests of education ought not to be, examples of anything 
of the sort; or that it is not the business of Royal Commis- 
sions to inquire whether they are or are not. Even while 
making these suggestions the Commissioners feel how im- 
possible it is to introduce reduction of expenditure from 
the outside. All that can really be done in this way is to 
suggest the appointment of a small Executive Committee 
from among the Governors to examine into the actual’ 
working of the College, and to determine where economies 
can be effected. Ifthe evidence of the Medical Officer of 
the College is to go for anything, there are several items in 
which the present outlay may be reduced with no injury, 
it may even be with positive advantage, to the health of the 
boys. The provision of meat, forexample, is so ample thatthe 
Medical Officer says that he is constantly obliged in the . 
discharge of his duties to urge a boy not to eat it. The 
beer also, in the opinion of the same authority, is need- 
lessly strong, and the allowance of it, in the case of the 
smaller boys, needlessly plentiful. A Royal Commission 
cannot make recommendations upon matters like these, 
but an Executive Committee might do so with advantage 
to the finances of the College. That the army should 
have been disappointed in the benefits it hoped to obtain 
from Wellington was perhaps unavoidable and is certainly 
irremediable ; but this circumstance makes it all the more 
incumbent on the Governors, and on all concerned in the . 
administration of the College, to do everything in their 
power to restrain needless outlay whether for or by the 
boys. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT SWANSEA, ' 


ie choosing what the Mayor of Swansea calls, with perhaps 
pardonable assumption, the metropolis of Wales for its place 
of meeting in the year 1880, the British Association may be 
thought to have paid at once an ingenious compliment to the 
applied sciences and a delicate attention to those scientific Britons 
to whom excursions are of more interest than sections. A score 
of ruined or vegetating cities in the Principality may justly dispute 
the yery dubious title of metropolis, in conferring which upon 
his own town the Mayor probably meant that Swansea is the 
largest and most important, not the most ancient or historic- 
ally distinguished, of Cambrian municipalities. But no Welsh 
town, save perhaps Merthyr Tydvil, can contest with the head- 
quarters of tin and copper working the palm of hideousness, 
Hence Swansea is an admirable place to leave. The authorities 
have had only the embarrassment of choice in arranging exeur- 
sions, The Mumbles, the curious and storied peninsula of Gower 
are close at hand ; half the beauties of South Wales are almost as 
close ; and to anybody for whom the very brown and singularly 
unquiet waters of the Bristol Channel have no terrors, Ilfracombe 
and its neighbourhood supply a pleasing opportunity of making or ~ 
renewing acquaintance with them. The divret of excursions on 
the present occasion is quite a formidable volume. 

To the outside world which has not the opportunity or perhaps: 
the desire to stow itself into waggonettes and omnibuses, and to 
be personally conducted to all sorts of sights, the principal event 
of a British Association meeting is naturally the Presidential 
address, The time-honoured habit of giving in these compositions 
an outline of the chief scientific work of the year has had a cer- 
tain distinct and definite use in recalling to persons who are 
not scientific specialists the progress of things in this particular 
direction, Presidents, moreover, have generally endeavoured to 
put something of their own into the mixture, and a Presidential 
address for the most part leaves some conversational or anecdotic 
reminiscence behind it. Professor Tyndall’s Belfast harangue, 
half-a-dozen years since, certainly satistied Bentley's severe require 
ment of being quotable, and a year or two ago the public was 
mildly agitated by Mr. Sprttioncaiate description of the state or 
things in which no mortal would be able to tie his cravat. Pro- 
fessor Ramsay, the President of 1880, has scorned these frivolities. 
He has not talked about science in general, nor has he condescended 
to a compte rendu of the results of the year. Professor Ramsay’s 


address was simply an elaborate dissertation of a generalizing 
character on his own special subject, geology. A certain amount 
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of yy may have been felt by some hearers ; but per- 
haps there have been worse kinds of Presidential addresses. 
A discourse of the wider and more philosophical sort by a dis- 
tinguished specialist has, at any rate for a time, a more abiding 
value than a mere review of the performances of the year. The 
departments of science represented by the successive Presidents 
are sufficiently varied ; and it is not likely that the same depart- 
ment will get itself represented much oftener than once in a 
decade. If all Presidents followed Professor Ramsay’s example, 
their work might be for the moment less piquant and interesting, 
but a collection of it would go far to supply a bird's-eye view of 
the state of each science at convenient intervals. Next year, which 
is the fiftieth of the Association, it cannot be doubted that the 
President will be chosen mainly for his power of coruscating, and 
then those who crave for coruscations will doubtless be satistied. 
There was little in Professor Ramsay's address that could 
justly be called startling by anybody acquainted with the history 
of —— speculation, It might, on the whole, be said to be 
rather a summing-up of the general tendency of the studies of 
the last hundred and fifty years than anything else. Implicit 
acceptance is not the habit of scientific persons; and there are, no 
doubt, plenty of points in the address which will be vigorously 
criticized. ‘The recurrence of glacial epochs in particular is one of 
those points on which the doctors delight to differ. But, on the 
whole, each successive school of geologists has been more and 
more inclined to give up the theory of cataclysms and conflagra- 
tions, of upheavals and engulfings, in favour of the doctrine of 
slow and steady changes, not differing in any marked manner from 
the changes which are at present going on over the actual globe. 
It was quite natural that it should take some time before this 
conception was generally realized. While the actual observing 
work of geology was in the highest degree incomplete—or rather, 
as it can hardly be said to be other than incomplete now, while it 
was merely beginning—it was natural that each man should seek 
for a probable and convenient explanation of the particular phe- 
nomena which he was himself investigating. A cataclysm or a 
conflagration came handy to explain the appearance of this or that 
adjustment of strata, and a cataclysm or a conflagration was 
promptly supposed. But when men who inherited the labours of 
these early explorers found themselves charged with the task of 
harmonizing the cataclysms and the contlagrations with them- 
selves and with newly-observed facts, it was equally natural that 
these provisional and tentative hypotheses should be abandoned. 
They have not quite gone yet; but Professor Ramsay's address 
may be said to be in all probability the herald of their going. It 
is to be observed that the Professor was very chary of launching out 
into theories of creation of any ind, and very much disposed to 
take the world as he found it. The nebular theory, with its 
—— of a globe cooling down and hardening in the process— 
@ theory not unlike that irreverently put long ago by Barham, 
namely, that the earth is over-baked about the Isle of Purbeck 
and slack-baked about the Bog of Allen—seemed to him probable ; 
but he would say nothing more. Astronomers must talk of that; 
he was a geologist. This is perhaps a more parochial view of 
things than the world has been accustomed to in Presidents of the 
British Association, but it decidedly has its merits. So long as a 
man sticks to what he knows he is little likely to indulge in the 
wide and wild generalizations which are the delight of learned 
ladies and sometimes the scandal of not very wise men. It must 
be mentioned, too, to the credit of Professor Ramsay’s address, 
that it steered entirely clear of theological difficulties. The old 
days of perpetual gold-and-silver-shield discussions, in which 
the disputants habitually argued wide of each other's elenchus, 
can hardly, we iear, be said to have disappeared altogether. But 
there is little excuse for any revival of them in connexion with 
Professor Ramsay's speech. ‘The speech, moreover, in its illus- 
trative parts, abounded with useful matter for comparatively 
unlearned and ignorant folk. That part of it which dealt 
with the question of rocksalt may be taken as an instance. 
There are few more dismal regions of the world than those, 
such as the Atacama of South America, the salt deserts of 
the Rocky Mountains, and the great central tableland of Asia, 
where the salt simply lies strewn about the surface of the ground or 
fills in a highly concentrated solution the useless and untertilizing 
reservoirs of huge lakes. Yet, if Professor Ramsay's theories are 
correct, this sterile desolation is only a link in the chain of 
changes which leads to the formation of the deposits which enrich 
Cheshire and Galicia and the Punjaub. The Atacama is simply 
Droitwich and Wielicska in posse, the great salt lakes of Asia are 
simply the same in a stage still further removed. First dissolved 
and then precipitated by evaporation, the salt slowly gathers until 
it ceases to strew the surface, a useless and sterilizing encum- 
brance, and instead underlies the ground in solid masses support- 
ing a fertile soil, and ready when the miner's pick comes to seek it 
to contribute to the necessities of the world. There certainly needs 
no laborious process of harmonizing to assimilate hypotheses like 
these to the requirements of any religion, and it would be difficult 
for the Laureate’s clergyman who hawked at geolozy and schism 
to find quarry here. 
Every meeting of the British Association brings up again the 
old question of the utility of such gatherings to science, truly so 
. When this Association was founded, people in general 
had by no means given up the old notion of the wirtwoso, the 
fantastic, if harmless, lunatic who pottered about frogs, and butter- 
flies, and weeds, and bits of stone, and who of course was much 


A good many things have happened since that time, and the 
virtuoso has become something of a power in the land. He 
always had the great faculty of believing in himself, a faculty 
which, strange as it may seem to those who have heard of 
the vanity of authors, has generally failed his chief rival, the 
man of letters. Perhaps the insensibility of many scientific men 
tothe humorous side of their own pursuits was the cause of the 
laugh being so long kept up against them. But, however that 
may be, the British Association has long been a sober fact to 
others besides its members, and it has, or will soon have, the 
characteristic which charms M. Challemel-Lacour in so many of 
our institutions. It is positively becoming ancient. It has lasted out 
changes in the map of Europe which would take a stout atlas to re- 
cord them. It has seen something like a dozen FrenchConstitutions, 
and very few indeed of thoss who took part in its first meeting are 
likely to be present next year at its fiftieth. In the course of the inter- 
val, it has done—it is only fair to remember it—not a little solid work 
to which no other of the congresses which are in some sort its 
rivals can lay claim. The few hundreds a year which the British 
Association Se. in grants form the only sum, strictly speak- 
ing, in the whole enormous educational budget, public and private, 
of England, which is definitely allotted to the much-wrangled- 
over endowment of research. The grantees, in not a few in- 
stances, really have “ researched,” with benefit to themselves and 
to the world. Secondly, in the papers, from Professor Ramsay's 
address downwards, which have been read this week and will be 
read next week, though there is doubtless a good deal of rubbish, 
there is a good deal more which cannot fairly be called by that 
opprobrious title. The British Association performs in England, 
and in a very English way, something of the same function per- 
formed in Trance by the various scientific Academies. The 
preparation of a paper is rarely altogether waste of time; and 
the discussion of it, when it gets itself discussed, is not wholly 
lost labour. For undoubtedly the worse tendency of scientific 
study, with its immense subdivision and the absence of the 
checks and safeguards which exist in literature, is its tendency 
to a kind of provincial pottering about matters which are in 
reality unimportant and uninteresting to any rational mind. 
Contact with others is the best remedy for this; and the 
scientific crotcheteer who gets a paper discussed is under- 
going much the same beneticent discipline as that which a 
home-bred prodigy undergoes in his first day or two at a public 
school. Of course it would be idle to deny that to the student of 
human nature the survival of oddities at xatherings such as these 
is a matter of still more interest than their rubbing down and dis- 
appearance. The British Association falls somewhat short of its 
compeer, the Social Science Congress, in the provision of this sort 
of game, and the crotchets which are brought forward at its meet- 
ings are for the most part of a more recondite and less easily 
enjoyed character. But still there is plenty for the observer. When 
next year comes, and its President takes occasion, as no doubt he 
will do, to compare the present position of science in me a 
with its position in the first year of William IV., he will probably 
have the good sense not to claim all the progress as being due to 
the agency of the Association. But, if his modesty led him to 
claim nothing at all, he would make a mistake. The Association 
has done some good work of a definite kind, and more of a kind 
that is indefinite, so that on the whole scientific and non-scientific 
persons may — it its excursions, its occasional tall talk, and 
its occasional suspicion of playing at working. 


INJURED INNOCENCE. 


fe is all very well for moralists to implove their disciples not to 
let the habit of regarding the ludicrous aspects of things 
acquire too stronga hold on them. But any moralist who for 
some time to come makes an appeal of this kind may with great 
advantage be referred to the debate which took place in the House 
of Commonson Monday night on thesubject of Mr. Dillon’s character. 
It might have been thought that the character of the member for 
Tipperary hardly required several hours’ talking in presence of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons to settle it, seeing that the 
honourable gentleman had with great frankness expounded it to 
everybody some days before. Mr. Forster, however, had been 
imprudent enough to give vent to the opinions entertained by 
most people on the subject, and Mr. Dillon was deeply hurt. It 
was, of course, of not the slightest importance to him personally 
what a minion of tyranny might think of him; but, as Mr. 
Forster's words seemed to reflect on the Irish nation, Mr. Dillon 
thought it right to protest. So he did protest, in a manner which 
we can assure him must have cleared up any lingering doubts as 
to that knotty problem—his character—which may have remained 
after Mr. Forster's comments. Him followed many of his friends, 
for some of whom we are rather sorry to be able to find no better 
description. A very few such Irish members as Mr. Mitchell Henry 
cleared themselves honestly and like men from any comaplicity with 
Mr. Dillon’s amiable designs. Others, like Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
justified only too sadly the dictum of the ancients about the effect 
of evil communicstions upon good manners. But most of them— 
the Sextons, and the Finigans, and the Sullivans, and the Parnells, 
and the O'Connors—acted after their kind. They were desperately 
injured, ostentatiously innocent, studious to say nothing that could 
commit themselyes, while at the same time they said “ditto” to 


more amusing in his gregarious then in his solitary condition. | Mr. Dillon with the same exquisite humanity, the same courageous 
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straightforwardness, the same delicate appreciation of the duty of 
man to the lower animals (including landlords), which had 
characterized the now famous address of the member for mild- 
minded Tipperary. Mr. Justin McCarthy was so encouraged by 
this display that, according to one report of his speech, he ventured 
on a syllogism, always a dangerous thing for an Irishman to at- 
tempt. “ When men of honour and intelligence,” said in effect Mr. 
McCarthy, “came down to the House and backed up Mr. Dillon, 
jit was evidently absurd to make a fuss about his speech.” We 
may point out a certain awkward weakness about Mr. McCarthy’s 
major. But, to come back to our moralist, it is evident that, from 
his earnest point of view, such a display as that on Monday night 
would be simply horrible and incredible. He would never get over 
this little difficulty of Mr. McCarthy's, and the spectacle of men of 
honour and intelligence approving instigations to revolt, robbery, 
and the most dastardly cruelty—for so his weak mind would pro- 
bably take it—would be altogether too much for him. A heart 
“ fracted and corroborate,” a brain alternately bemused and whirl- 
ing, would probably be the portion of this unlucky and too matter- 
of-fact philosopher. When he heard persons in coats and hats, 
and with not the least external appearance of war-paint, feathers, 
filed teeth, or suchlike outward and visible signs of savagery, say, 
totidem verbis, that “they could not understand the sympathy of 
honourable members with the sufferings of cattle”; when he 
heard other persons, whose blood is the blood of English gentle- 
men and whose forefathers have associated for generations with 
those who hold the English gentleman’s standard of truth, say that 
they were “‘ surprised to hear” of practices notorious and common 
as eating and drinking; when, we say, these facts came before 
him, the results could not but be disastrous. At best he would 
robably testify and denounce in a fashion very amusing to the 
wean. Any Such denunciation would be nearly as idle as 
stamping and raving and such more demonstrative forms of ex- 
citement. It cannot be supposed (we do not imagine that 
Mr. Forster himself supposed it, though apparently Mr. Mitchell 
Henry did) that the men who are cowardly and wicked 
enough to do these things would have honour enough or con- 
science enough to feel their condemnation. The only really 
—— way of treating them, short of methods which English- 
men have wisely, or unwisely, thought fit to abandon, is to put 
them to the uses of science. It is really interesting to see 
how far men will go when they have put off all shame, and 
are indifferent to the opinion of all their fellows except those who 
are as shameless as, and more ignorant than, themselves. For 
such a study the student is never likely to have a more favourable 
epportunity than he had on Monday night. 

e member for Tipperary began well. Strong in the con- 
viction that Mr. Forster would not prosecute him, he was good 
enough to confess at once the accuracy, save as to words, of the 
reports of his famous exhortation to the people of Ireland to make 
use of their hands for picking and stealing, and to protect them- 
selves from the danger of coveting their neighbour's ox or his 
ass by the precaution of making those cattle valueless, And then 
Mr. Dillon made that famous distinction between cowardice and 
wickedness to which we have already referred. Coward he 
might be, and impostor he might be, but why wicked? For it 
seems that, though it is no insult to the people of Ireland to 
suggest that they tolerate and cheer a cowardly impostor, it is 
a slight on their unblemished morality to insinuate that they ap- 

rove of “ wickedness.” This delicate casuistry was ably seconded 

y Mr. A. O'Connor, who pointed out that it could not bea moral 
duty to obey English laws because they were “ stupid,” which in 
some respects they undoubtedly are. Then, when Mr. Forster 
had stood to his guns and had in the most insufferably morbid and 
puling manner mentioned to the House a few cases of brutality to 
harmless animals (which cases probably made most of the morbid 
and puling Englishmen, who heard or read them, itch to be 
within reach of the perpetrators with a good hunting crop), there 
arose Mr. A.M. Sullivan. Mr. Sullivan isan eloquent speaker and 
has generally managed to retain the respect of his bitterest poli- 
tical opponents. This apparently troubles him, and he made a 
koble effort to get rid of the encumbranee by accusing Mr. Forster 
of “begging the question” in quoting the very atrocities the 
commission of which Mr. Dillon had in unmistakable language in- 
vited. Mr. Sullivan then began to talk about people who were 
shot down, and his hearers must have been relieved at the 
prospect of some allusion to the case of Mr. Boyd. But Mr. 
Sullivan does not seem to have heard of Mr. Boyd, and the shot- 
down people remain nameless unless they are synonymous with 
éertain malefactors and rioters. If they are the latter, we 
must own that Mr. Sullivan is quite right, and that sympathy 
with such persons in England is terribly slack. After Mr. Sul- 
livan came Mr. Mitchell Henry, and Mr. Mitchell Henry does 
not deserve the application of the anatomic method. For though 
he denounced Mr. Forster's use of the word cowardice, he made 
himself extremely unpleasant to Mr. Dillon by demonstrating in 
the clearest way that his speech was cowardly, wicked, and every- 
thing else which Mr. Forster had called it. He went further and 
analysed the speech itself in a manner which must have made his 
[rish colleagues not a little uncomfortable. This gave The 
O'Donoghue a tine opportunity of showing his sincerity in the 
cause, and he informed the House that he thought nothing of the 
atrocity of hamstringing cattle as compared with the atrocity of 
evicting tenants. Mr. rinigan followed after an interlude by Sir 
P. O'Brien. Mr. Finigan gave the debate a new and pleasing 


turn, He was the urbane interpreter who would make clear to a 


House of stupid Saxons the real meaning of Mr. Dillon’s words. 
That honourable gentleman was only in the vivid and forcible 
manner of his race exhorting Irishmen to “ organize,” as Mr. 
Gladstone had exhorted the men of Midlothian. It is to 
be 9g onal that the calves with their eyes gouged out, the 
cattle strung so that they cannot staid, and the shee 

docked of their ears appreciate the beauties of Mr. Finigan’s 
method of organization. Mr. Finigan’s urbanity, however, served 
as an excuse for Mr. O'Donnell to discourse on the state of 
Ireland in eral, whereat Lord Hartington mildly protested ; 
but the genuine thing reappeared in the speech of Dr. 
Commins, the great Liberal champion of Liverpool, who did his 
best the other day for Lord Dalhousie. Dr. Commins was quite 
disgusted at the “maudlin sentimentality” which objected to 
houghing, though it is surprising to observe that even Dr. Com- 
mins does not wholly approve of the practice. This we cannot 
but think a weakness on his part. Of Messrs. Barry and Byrne, of 
Gyas and Cloanthus, we shall not speak. But it is worth noting 
that Mr. Biggar is of the honest few who plainly avowed their 
opinion that to ask a man to pay you what he has covenanted to 
pay is a crime far blacker than to inflict cruel tortures on your 
neighbour's cattle. With Mr. Justin McCarthy we have dealt. 
Like Mr. McCarthy, Mr. O'Shaughnessy, too, is not exactly the 
sort of person from whom one would expect to hear the doctrine 
that “a neighbourhood has a right to do all it can” to prevent 
farms empty by eviction from being taken, even though the state~ 
ment be qualified by a proviso about violence. But here, as else~ 
where, bad company and the contagion of political excitement will 
apparently do wonders. Then came Mr. Parnell’s ingenuous sur- 
ag at the idea of cruelty having been shown di cattle, and 

. Dillon’s sturdy wonder at the fuss made about that cruelty. 
So the innccents demonstrated their innocence triumphantly, and 
no doubt seemed to themselves as white as, shall we say the 
lambs whose mammas Mr. Dillon’s friends deprive of their ears, 
or the milk of the cows whom the same ewes humorously 
vivisect ? 

One point not hitherto much noticed deserves a little attention. 
Everybody was very indignant at the charge of cowardice brought 
against Mr. Dillon, against “ John” Dillon, as Mr. Sullivan re- 
marked with eloquent pathos. Everybody taunted Mr. Forster 
with unwillingness to bring Mr. Dillon to legal book for his 
words, and triumphantly asked how, this being the case, he could 
have a right to call Mr. Dillon a coward. Both these facts seem 
to point to a curious, if not altogether novel, difference between 
English and Irish standards of bravery. It is a very short time 
since in Ireland it would have been thoaght not in the least 
cowardly for a practised duellist to call out an inexperienced boy. 
It is evidently at the present day thought not in the least cowardly to 
hack and torture the animals who are the property of obnoxious” 
ange It is therefore not surprising to see that Irishmen, or at 
east that some Irishmen, should fail to see that the conduct of an 
agitator is of itself, and in its essence, cowardly. He never 
runs the same risks as those whom he eggs on. He has all the 
advantages of the agitation, they have all the disadvantages. He 
has, owing to the wise or unwise tolerance of the English law, 
nothing to dread but insignificant imprisonments, and there is 
very little chance of his suttering these. They have to face the 
rifle and the gallows. This sort of conduct, under these circum- 
stances, is what we in England call cowardly. In Ireland it seems 
to be heroic, and persons who pursue it deserve the supreme 
honour of being spoken of by their Christian names, like Mr. 
Gladstone in the heyday of his popularity. A favourite subject 
for Irish orators to declaim on is the inequalities which beset 
Irishmen. We are not ourselves aware in what those inequalities 
consist, except in being generally spoiltand petted, while English- 
men and Scotchmen haye to make their own way in the world, 
and their own moan if they fail to make it. But here is an in- 
equality which really deserves a little attention. Suppose the 
gentlemen who talked on Monday night were to get their morality 
a little more up to the level of that of their neighbours on such 
points as the obligation of the Eighth Commandment and the 
manner of behaving to brute beasts. When they have done this 
they will display their injured innocence to a good deal better 
advantage, and that awkward difficulty about Mr. McCarthy's 
major and the “ men of honour and intelligence” will vanish. 


VALERANDUS POLLAXUS. 


bly French refugee, Wolrand Poullain, is scarcely known in 
England except by the Latin form of his name, which we 
have given above. He probably could speak little and write less 
in our language, and has hitherto been scarcely known to 
English readers except from three Latin letters written by him 
to Cecil in November 1551, about the affairs of some French 
weavers who had been granted a settlement at Glastonbury. 
These letters were printed by Strype from the Lansdowne MSS. 
in his Memorials of Archbishop Cranmer. The letters them- 
selves contain nothing that is worth commenting on. It may be 
observed that they seem to justify the first halt of Strype’s de- 
scription of him as being “a man of great worth, both for learning 
and integrity.” He certainly wrote very fair Latin; but as to 
his moral character we have no evidence one way or the other, 
and doubt very much whether Strype had any other means 


of judging than we possess. It was enough tor this partial 
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writer of history to know that Alasco and Poullain had been 
a by Edward VI. the titles of Superintendents of the 

trangers’ churches in London and Glastonbury, in order to enable 
him to add the flourish that the title was given to each to fix 
a character of honour and esteem upon their persons, Neither is 
there any evidence to —es his conjecture that it was intended 
perhaps to exempt them and their churches from the jurisdiction of 
the Bishops of those respective dioceses. It is likely enough this 
may have been the intention of the Privy Council of the day; and 
if so, there was the further purpose on their part, for which there 
is elsewhere abundant evidence, of assimilating the government of 
the Church of England, as soon as it might be practicable, to the 
form established under these two Superintendents at London and 


Glastonbury. 
The mode of performing Divine Service in the Belgian Church 
in London has been described by Alasco. This work, which was 


written in Latin and immediately translated into French, was not 
inted till 1555. And if the Reformers who framed Edward VI.’s 
ond Prayer-Book of 1552 had this volume before them, as it 
seems probable, it must have been in the form of manuscript. But 
Poullain’s description of the form used at Glastonbury, which was 
identical with that which had been used eight years earlier at 
Strasburg, was published the year before that Prayer-Book came 
out. It bears date 19 February, 1551, and the Second Prayer-Book of 
Edward's reign came into operation in November of the following 
year. Neither of these works has received the notize that it 
deserves at the hands of historians of the Reformation. It is 
certain that both of them exerted considerable influence on the 
nature of the changes adopted between the summer of 1549 and the 
autumn of 1552. As to the latter work, Burnet does not even once 
refer to it, or indeed to its author at all, till the reign of Mary, 
when he published his account of the disputes between the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant parties held on the 18th and five following 
days of October 1553. 

Alasco’s influence on the minds of the English Reformers is be- 
ginning to be tolerably understood. Of that and of the work to 
which we have already referred we desire to say no more here, but 
wish to call attention to Poullain’s account of “ the use of Stras- 
burg,” because of its striking similarity in many of its forms to the 
services adopted in England in 1552. This little volume, again, 
has for the most part escaped the notice of writers on the history 
of the Prayer-Book, Mr. Blunt's commentary having alluded to it 
only in the most casual way, and the only account of it we 
have seen being in a note to the first of Archbishop Laurence’s 
Bampton Lectures. It was published with the date, 19th of 
February, 1551, from Westminster, and is dedicated to the 

ing as “Catholic Fidei vere Defensori”; and in the dedi- 
cation the author speaks of the King as having attained his 
fifteenth year. As Edward only completed his fifteenth year 
on October 12th, 1552, this would fix the date February. 
1551 as meaning, according to the English computation, 1552; 
but, though the author may have been mistaken as to the 
exact age of the King, he being a foreigner, he could not possibly 
have been ignorant whether Bucer, whom he mentions in the 
preface, was dead or alive. And, as Bucer died February 28, 
1551, the appeal to Martyr and Bucer to witness that he has 
described the rites and ceremonies of the Church at Strasburg 
faithfully proves beyond all doubt that.the date is 1551. The 
exact year of the publication is of some importance, because, if it 
had been published a year later, there would have been less ground 
Fs arguing that parts of the English Prayer-Book were taken 

rom it. 

What is most remarkable in the connexion of Poullain’s work 
and the English Prayer-Book of 1552 is the point, which Arch- 
bishop Laurence has entirely missed, that the alterations from the 
edition of 1549 were in the direction of the teaching of Calvin 
and Zuingli as opposed to that of Luther. The personal influence 
of Bucer had ended with his death at the beginning of the 
year 1551. He had been all along the mediator between 
the Zuinglians and the Lutherans; and the school of Stras- 

g, which was represented by him, was steadily setting in 
towards the Calvinistic views which upon the whole some- 
what prevailed over the Zuinglian at the Consensus Tigurinus 
in 1549. Alasco and Poullain were both still living, the latter 
being less hostile to Luther, and probably thinking, with his 
master Bucer, that an amaleimation between the Lutheran and 
the Zuinglian views was quite possible, in face of the dangers that 
appeared likely to arise from the dissensions of Protestants. And 
thus it has happened that the Archbishop, with scarcely any mis- 
representation of the facts of the case, has used them for the pur- 
pose of supporting his thesis that the Reformation in England was 
all along conducted according to the Lutheran theory, because the 
expressions used in the Prayer-Book and Articles of 1552 were 
not more definitely and pronouncedly Calvinistic than they are. 
There is a copy of the scarce little volume which gives an account 
of the mode of conducting divine service at Strasburg amongst the 
Tanner volumes in the Bodleian Library. It is for the most part, 
as Archbishop Laurence describes it, a Latin translation of Calvin’s 
French Prayer-Book, drawn up for use at Geneva, which he him- 
self afterwards translated into Latin and published in 1545. ‘The 
author speaks of the similarity of the uses of Geneva, Lausanne, 
Neufchatel, Bile, and Ziirich. It consists of yn leaves only, 
not paged, but foliated. It is well known that the Exhortation, Con- 
fession.and Absolution in the Morning and Evening Service, together 
with the insertion of the Ten Commandments in the Communion 
Service, distinguish the second from the first Prayer-Book of 


Edward's reign. In the very first rubric at morning prayers, where 
we have the direction to read with a loud voice, we have the 
translation of Poullain’s clard et distinctd voce. The Ten Com- 
mandments, which are placed next in the Strasburg form, are re- 
placed as ours by the sentences of Scripture. The exhortation endin 
with “ me praeeuntem sequimini his verbis,” has been lengthened into 
our “Dearly beloved brethren,” ending with.“ Accompany me 
with « pure heart and humble voice unto the throne of the 
heavenly grace, saying after me.” As the Confession which follows 
has never appeared in an English dress, we venture to insert it at 
length as literally translated as possible :— 

O Lord God, Almighty and everlasting Father, we acknowledge and con- 
fess without dissembling to thy most holy majesty, that we are miserable 
offenders, and so from the first moment of our conception and birth as 
prone to all evil as we are estranged from all good, and by this our 
fault we are continually transgressing thy most sacred laws, and so by 
thy most just judgment deserve death. Yet, O Lord God, we are 
sorry thus to have offended thy goodness, and so we condemn ourselves and 
all our too-wicked deeds, praying thee of thy clemency to help us in this our 
affliction. Have mercy, therefore, upon us all, O God and Father, most kind 
and merciful, we beseech thee in the name of thy son Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Blot out all our faults, wash our filtbiness, and grant to us, bestow upon us, 
and increase in us daily the power of the gift of ~ on Spirit, so that, 
truly and seriously understanding our misery and acknowledging our un- 
righteousness, we may be truly penitent; so that, being dead to sin, we 
may hereafter abound in the fruits of righteousness and innocence in which 
we may please thee ; through Jesus Christ thy son, our only Mediator and 
Redeemer. Amen. 


Immediately after this Confession there occurs in Poullain’s book 
a form of so-called Absolution by which it is specially distin- 
guished from Calvin’s form of service, and which so far assimilates 
it to the Anglican Prayer-Book of 1552, although it consists only 
of the recitation of certain passages of Scripture selected at the 
pastor's pleasure, the people standing or kneeling as the inclination 
of each individual may prompt him. 

We need not follow the work throughout. It need only be said 
that it throws considerable light on the mode which from Eliza- 
beth’s time prevailed in the Church of England of conducting service 
down till very recent times. The length of the service was prescribed 
to be an hour and a half, or, at the outside, when there might be a 
large number of communicants, two hours. There isa provision for 
Catechizing at Noon, the morning prayers being supposed to be 
at eight; and vespers, with a sermon of an hour's length, were 
held at 4 P.s., so as to give time for the pastor and elders of the 
church to consult before supper-time on the affairs of the church. 
The directions about baptism also are such as to remind the 
reader of our own service and its rubrics ; whilst the denial of the 
eflicacy of the Sacrament as being other than a seal of grace 
already received finds nothing to correspond to it in our baptismal 
service. 

Wolrand Poullain’s book goes beyond anything that ever actu- 
ally found its way into the English Service Book; but thereare many 
indications that if Edward VI. had lived a few years longer there 
would probably have been a third Prayer-book modelled more 
completely upon the type of the celebrated Reformatio Legum 
Ecclesiasticarum, and, as a natural consequence, more closely re- 
sembling Poullain’s description of the Strasburg use. In the latter 
may be found the provision for publishing the banns of marriage 
on three successive Sundays before the ceremony takes place. The 
service for marriage contains an address which, among other 
things, states that matrimony is indissoluble except for the 
cause of fornication, a proviso which corresponds exactly with the 
statement of the Reformatio Legum Lcclesiasticarum, which so 
narrowly escaped becoming the law of the Church of England. 

There are other suggestions in this little volume well worth 
attending to. And we have drawn attention to it because we are 
persuaded that the influence of its writer as well as that of Alasco 
on the religious history of Edward’s reign has never been ade- 
quately appreciated. 


MILITARY TOPOGRAPHY. 


E doubt whether there is in the whole curriculum of 
military training any subject which has made such strides 
of late years as that of military topography. It is but a few years ago 
that this subject was a sealed book to the great mass of the officers 
of our army. Not merely were they, as a rule, unable to repro- 
duce upon paper the simplest features of any tract of country 
through which they might pass, or to write an intelligible de- 
scription of it, but they could not even recognise them on a ma 
when they saw one. There are numerous stock anecdotes sti 
current in the service of old officers gravely pondering over maps 
which they could not read, mistaking lakes for mountain-tops, 
hills for valleys, watercourses for elevated ground, contour lines for 
foot-paths, and so on. ; 

Now it is very different. There are few regimental officers who 
do not understand the use of the prismatic compass and sketching 
case, and who cannot produce an intelligible sketch of a tract of 
average country. Every route-march during the cold weather is 
utilized for the purpose of describing the route traversed with 
regard to the distances, nature of road, streams, rivers, bridges, 
houses, supplies, &c.; and not merely officers but non-com- 
missioned officers are becoming versed in elementary topography. 
A want of system and uniformity in the method of imparting in- 
struction has, however, been felt for some time, principally owing to 
the number of text-books, as they are called, in circulation ; and in 
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January last year a Committee was assembled to inquire into and 

ri on the matter. Before going further we will describe the 
text-book system for the information of our civilian readers. The 

t impulse which late years have given to military science in 
the shape of tactics, strategy, fortification, topography, military 
Jaw and administration, and the consequent educational qualifica- 
tions demanded from officers who wish for advancement in the 
service, have necessitated study in the above subjects. On each 
and all numerous treatises have been written at various times by 
different individuals, generally officers, and the only question for an 
officer who wishes to study is, which book shall he select? The 
question is, however, settled for him by the military authorities. 
A certain work is selected and announced as the text-book—that is 
to sav, that at all examinations in the subject treated the questions 
will be taken fromit. Possibly the said book is the best in the 
field at the moment, possibly other motives have inspired the selec- 
tion, but the result is the same. Officers are naturally averse to pre- 
judice their chances of passing by studying other works, and the 
successful author, knowing that he hassecured a monopoly which may 

ibly be short-lived, and knowing also that his circulation will be 
Emited to military readers, charges an exorbitant price. Let us 
take a familiar illustration from civil education. Colenso’s Arith- 
metic is pretty well known to teachers and students alike as one 
of the best educational works extant. But what would be the re- 
sult if the price of this book was fixed at thirteen or fourteen 
shillings? Simply that some other and cheaper work would be at 
once selected. There are text-books authorized in the army, 
which, relatively speaking, are not to be compared to the work 
above named in value and suitability for their purpose, the price 
of which is fixed even higher than fourteen shillings; but officers 
are not allowed the benetit of the competition which reduces the 
cost of such books in civil life, and must pay the price demanded. 
‘The whole system is an anomaly in these days of cheap literature, 
and nothing has militated so seriously against the progress of 
military education as this monopoly which is enjoyed by a few 
at the expense of the many, and at which, as we shall pre- 
sently see, the first blow has been struck. To return to our sub- 
ject. A Committee was appointed, as already stated, to in- 
quire into the subject, the composition of which certainly left 
little to be desired. It is as follows:—President, Sir Archibald 
Alison, K.C.B. Members, Colonel Creagh Osborne, Commandant 
Staff College; Colonel Woolsey, R.A., Director of Artillery 
Studies; Colonel Cooke, C.B., R.E., Director-General of Ordnance 
Surveys; and Colonel Middleton, Commandant Royal Military 
College. The objects of the Committee were—1st. To decide what 
text-book of military sketching and surveying shall be adopted as 
the typical one for military education. 2nd. To propose definitely 
the nature of the system by which instruction in militarysurveying 
and sketching in the army shall be governed, and to what extent 
it is fair to require a knowledge of military sketching from officers 
generally. 3rd. To define the extent to which this instruction 
should be carried at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, as 
affecting future officers of the Royal Engineers; at the Staff 
College, as affecting officers of the general staff; and at the Royal 
Military College, as affecting officers who subsequently have to 
undergo the special army examinations for promotion. The Com- 
mittee preface their Report by pointing out the diversity of terms 
used for designating this particular Seanch of science, and they 
recommend that one term alone be employed—namely, “ military 
topography,” which term may be afterwards subdivided into 
“surveying,” ‘‘ sketching,” and “ reconnaissance.” 

With regard to text-books, the Committee “do not consider 
that any of the text-books now in use fully meet the requirements 
of the several educationai establishments of the army. And this 
will be still less the case if the alterations they have recommended, 
such as the reintroduction of the plane table, &c., should be 
adopted. The Committee also consider it very undesirable that 
any text-book should be adopted in which any officer engaged in 
instruction in one of the military educational establishments has 
a pecuniary interest ; and they are of opinion that all such works 
should be issued by the Secretary of State for War from the 
Department of the Director-General of Military Education, and 
should be the only books used for instruction in the army. The 
Committee do not therefore recommend that any of the text- 
books now in use should be adopted ; but they think it desirable 
that one or more competent officers should be selected to compile 
one, which might, if necessary, be published in two parts, the 
one comprising ing and reconnaissance, the other sur- 


ng. 

With regard to the second subject, the Committee consider 
“that the nature of the system by which instruction in surveying 
and sketching should be governed ought to be such that, while 
offering every encouragement to the student or officer who is 
skilled, or shows a likelihood of becoming skilful, in the use of 
his pen or pencil, the individual who is physically unable to draw 
well or even fairly, and yet who may become a valuable officer, 
shall not be worried, and perhaps driven out of the service by a 
system which assumes that all men are alike or on a par with 
regard to the faculty of drawing and sketching.” Bearing this in 
mind the Committee have, with rd to the third subject, 
recommended that taking the Royal Military College as a start- 
ing ps of an officer's career in the cavalry or infantry, the cadets 
shall there go through such a course of topography as shall be 
within the scope of a lad of ordinary ability, to whom the subject 
is perfeetly new. 


Before attaining the rank of captain, an officer shall pass an ex- 


amination in the same subjects that he passed in asa cadet, a 
somewhat higher standard being demanded. Before attaining the 
rank of major, he shall be required to pass an examination similar 
to that passed for the rank of captain, but with the addition of 
more detailed reconnaissances of rivers and roads. This will ba 
the last examination a regimental officer will be called upon to 
ne in this subject, and it will be seen that he is required to do 
ittle more than keep up what he learnt as a cadet, which know- 
ledge the Committee believe to be sufficient for the officers 
of the army generally, and at the same time necessary, taking 
into consideration the fact that, owing to our large colonial pos- 
sessions, our campaigns, unlike those of most European nations, 
are usually carried on in wild countries which have never been 
surveyed or mapped.” These recommendations strike us, on the 
whole, as sensible, moderate, and judicious, There is no straining 
after the impossible, full allowance is made for the want of special 
talent in individuals, and nothing is demanded which is beyond 
the scope of ordinary intelligence and ordinary industry. 

The Committee then proceed to suggest certain alterations in 
the present systems of imparting instruction and in delineating 
ground. They are as follows :— 

“ 1, The introduction of a regular course of lectures and prac- 
tical instruction in reading maps, and in finding the way about in a 
strange country by means of a map and common —— 

“2, The substitution of the system of showing hill features 
by shading in mezzotint with stump and powdered chalk or lead 
from a pencil, for the one now in force of indicating them by 
horizontal hachures, contours being retained as at prese nt. 

“ 3. The reintroduction of the plane table in its simplest form. 

“4. The removal of problems in heights and distances. 

“5. The introduction of Watkin’s range finder as an aid to sur- 
veying.” 

We fear that some difficulty will be encountered in carrying out 
the first of these, for we do not see where any “strange 
country ” is to be found within any reach of any military station 
in the United Kingdom. 

Suggestion No. 2 will be a welcome relief to all concerned. 
The present system of shading hill features, known as “ hachuring” 
—or, more familiarly, as “ worms ”—is tedious, monotonous, and 
paintully slow. Not one in a hundred who attempt it ever really 
succeed in doing it well, and change can hardly fail to he an im- 
provement. The reintroduction of the plane table is recommended 
on the almost unanimous evidence of officers who have worked in 
India. It is, however, not to supersede the prismatic compass, 
which is to be retained, but each is to be used where most suitable. 
We may mention, for the benefit of the unitiated, that the differ- 
ence between the two instruments is briefly this. The prismatic 
compass is extremely portable, but involves a large amount of 
walking, while the plane table brings your work to you at the 
expense of portability. The Committee point out that on several 
occasions during the Zulu war, the compass was rendered useless 
by the presence of iron ore in the hills. Suggestions 4 and 5 are 
matters of detail. The Committee conclude by laying down the 
course of study which they recommend for the various branches of 
the service, but which we have no space to enter _— Altogether 
they may be congratulated on the result of their la : 


THE ALTERATIONS AT TEMPLE BAR. 


N the early histery of London nothing is more difficult than to 
assign a date to Ludgate. If we believe the old-fashioned 
writers, it is the oldest of the City gates. If we accept the newer 
lights, it is the latest. The latter view is probably the true one; 
and it is, at any rate, not very difficult to tind a time, which may 
be chronologically determined, when there was no way out of the 
City over the Fleet. When the Fleet gate or Flood gate was 
connected with a bridge, the road to Westminster at once joined 
the suburbs about Shoe Lane and St. Clement Danes with the 
City; and, in accordance with the custom of the time, these 
suburbs became wards, and had their aldermen, who, however, 
answer rather to the modern idea of lords of manors than alder- 
men. And so, when in 1279 a certain Ralph le Fevre sells his 
ward of Ludgate to William Farringdon, it was joined to the 
other suburban estate of that great alderman, and became, what it 
continues after the lapse of six hundred years, the great ward of 
Farringdon Without. The one person whose rights were invaded 
by this extension of the Liberties of London was the Abbot of 
estminster. His manor of St. Margaret's, he contended, reached 
to the Fleet; and the truth of this allegation is proved by the fact 
that he presented to the churches of St. Dunstan's and St. Bride’s. 
The Dean and Chapter of Westminster are still the patrons of 
St. Bride's ; but in the thirteenth century Henry III. persuaded 
the Abbot to give him St. Dunstan's that he might annex it to the 
house in Chancery Lane which he was then founding for converted 
Jews. Henry little foresaw the day when a Jew would reign 
in the same house as Master of the Rolls, and the Abbot as little 
foresaw the day when Temple Bar would be gravely described as 
one of the city gates. The ward, indeed, can hardly be said to 
have been recognized before 1346, when its Ly erage were 
first admitted to the Common Council. The Fleet Bridge was 
in existence before 1228, and the “ bar of the New Temple” is 
mentioned as early as the first year of the fourteenth century. 
Keeping these meagre facts in mind, it is curious to inquire for 
the mention of a time when there was no bar here. Even this 
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may be obtained, for in the grant of a piece of ground to Peter of 
Savoy in 1246, it is described as lying in the Strand outside the 
walls of London. In all subsequent documents it is described as 
lying outside Temple Bars. We know, then, that Temple Bar 
came into existence after 1246 and before the end of the century, 
and in all probability some further information may come to light 
on the subject before very long. : 

That Temple Bar was a City gate—that is to say, a fortified 

ning in the wall—probably few would now assert. But when 
the triumphal arch erected in 1670 was removed a little time ago, 
there was much lamentation in certain quarters at the loss of “ the 
last of our City gates.” Considering that the boundary between 
the ward of Farringdon Without and the parish of St. Clement 
Danes was absolutely unmarked by any defence, it would be hard 
to say what the gate, if it was a gate, was situated in. A gate 
implies a wall, or something of the kind. Yet we know that access 
could be had from the Templars’ tilt yard into the “City” by 
various ways, as numerous, probably, as they are now, between 
Carey Street and Chancery om he ground, Feckett’s Field, 
or Little Lincoln's Inn Vield, as it was called, on which the 
religious knights took their diversion, is already covered 
the new Law Courts; which, if they have obliterated 
much that was interesting, have, also, it must be allowed, 
removed much that was objectionable. Among the thirty-three 
streets and courts pulled down there was a Shire Lane, whose 
very name is interesting, marking as it did the exact boundary 
between the county of Middlesex and the City of London. The 
name had, however, for some years been lost in that of Searle’s 
Place; but Stow, who says it “ divideth the cittie from the shire,” 
adds that it adjoins Temple Bar; and this is all the mention he 
accords to the “gate.” Shortly after Stow’s time a wooden 
building somewhat like a toll-house, apparently, was placed 
across the narrow street, and on its removal in a ruinous 
state, the late archway of stone was made by Wren, and 
adorned with statues of the two Kings Charles, and of King 
James I. and Queen Anne of Denmark, by Bushnell. It was 
worth preserving, and every one is glad to hear of its re-erection in 
Epping Forest, though a place on the Embankment, at the gate of 
the Temple Gardens for instance, would have been preferable. It was 
designed for a City site, and will be to some extent literally out of 
place in the country. Mr. Street, in one of his earlier designs for 
the Law Courts, proposed a kind of Rialto, reaching from the new 
buildings into the Temple, and affording the lawyers a safe 
conduct over Fleet Street. It would have been a very picturesque 
feature in the view, and would have commemorated Temple Bar 
very worthily. Dut other counsels prevailed, and it is impossible 
to feel much regret that the noble street is uninterrupted—forming, 
as it does,a much more imposing entrance to the greatest city in 
the world than any archway, short of an edifice equalling the 
Are de l’Etoile itself. Asa memorial, and as a boundary stone, 
Mr. Horace Jones's refuge in the centre of the carriage way 
will be perfectly effectual. There can be no hesitation as to the 
true site of the “‘ bar of the new Temple”; and, historically speak- 
ing, @ mere monument is more appropriate to the site than a mock 
gateway. When Temple Bar first existed it was no more. The 
removal of the “Gate” is of the nature of a “ restoration,” as 
restoration is understood nowadays. 

It seems to be matter for regret that in the rebuilding of Childs’s 
Bank more reference was not had to the situation. Uniformity 
is seldom satisfactory, and contrast gives buildings picturesque- 
ness; but a Gothic design over against the new Courts would 
have been more pleasing than the very prosaic, not to say ugly, 
house now completed. Like their neighbours in the Middle 
Temple, the firm, or their architectural advisers, seem to be under 
the delusion that mere ornament will make an ugly building 
pretty, or at least pleasing. But all the carved pinnacles and 
capitals in the world could not make the new buildings in the 
Middle Temple anything but commonplace; and, with a site 
perhaps unrivalled in London for the opportunity it gave for an 
artistic treatment, the new Bank will have to be shut out of the 
View when we go to admire or criticize the effect of the new 
Courts and their surroundings. 

Although the Middle and Inner Temples are within the Bar, it 
isa question which has often ns whether they are in the 
jurisdiction of the Lord Mayor. No settlement has ever been arrived 
at; one or two Mayors have been mobbed for driving into the Temple 
with the State sword held erect. If we remember that when the 
Templars removed from their house in Holborn, and came to the 
wider site by the river's edge, in 1118, the suburb of Fleet Street 
had not been made, it is quite intelligible that their house was 
never reckoned in the City. When they built it a marsh and a 
tidal estuary were between them and Ludgate, and to get within 
the wall it was necessary to go up “Show Well Lane,” now Shoe 
Lane, through a newly-built street on the high ground round the 
church of St. Andrew. When the “ Friars Preachers ” came to 
England, in 1221,they first made good their footing on this hill, and 
gradually pieced together a little estate, which, when they removed 
in 1276, like the Templars, to a riverside site, they sold to the 
Earl of Lincoln. Thus, bit by bit, the ground was occupied on 
the north side of Fleet Street. Then, between the Black Friars 
and the Templars, the intervening riverside site was taken by the 
White, or Carmelite, Friars; and so the chain of houses, on both 
sides of Fleet Street, was completed, from the outlying village on 
the hill, crowned by St. Clement Danes, to the bottom of the 
valley, over which the towers of Ludgate looked out. It is not so 


time if we remember the fluctuations of level which are stil] 


encountered between Temple Bar and Ludgate Circus. Opposite ~ 


Chancery Lane it is 38 feet above high-water mark, but only 29 
feet at St. Bride’s and 15 feet where it crosses Bridge Street, 
There is a depression also just outside Temple Bar, a depression 

robably marking the place where a little brook once ran, of which 
Milford Lane recalls the memory, A brook and « mill and a ford 
would look strargely out of place there now, but the names pre- 
serve them as matters of history; just as the City still pays rent 
for a certain tenement called the Forge, probably burnt by Wat 
Tyler, which stood overagainst Milford Lane,and was the armourer’s 
shop—a natural adjunct—when the knights tilted in Feckett’s 
Field. One ingenious writer has supposed that Milford Lane 
marks a ford over the Thames, while another cites a discovery of 
medieval pottery in Chancery Lane as a sign that Fleet Street 
was occupied by the Romans. It is somewhat strange that so 
many books have been written about Old London, and that so few 
writers have followed the good example of Stow, who both made 
up the early records and also walked over the ground. In a recent 
book about Temple Bar there is not so much as a single 
mention of the Outer Temple. It would stand to reason, we 
might suppose, prior to experience, that, if there is a Middle 
Temple, and if there is an Inner Temple, there must have been an 
Outer one. It was not given to the lawyers, but was occupied 
first by a bishop and afterwards by a line of earls, one of whom, 
Essex, was here besieged after his abortive rebellion towards the 
close of Elizabeth's reign. But perhaps the most important fact 
in the history of the Outer Temple is that the present streets and 
lanes on its site were built by Dr. Nicholas Barbon, or Barebone, 
the son of Praise-God Barebone, M.P., and nephew of If-Christ- 
had-not-died-for-thee-thou-hadst-been-damned of Cam- 
bridge, who, we regret to say, was usually known by the last 
syllable only of his Christian name. 


MOUNT ATHOS. 


ee. Greece has been so far removed from us by the 
events of the last half-century that we have to be grateful 
to the survival of such an historical institution as the religious 
commonwealth of Mount Athos to recall to us in i what 
once was the prevailing type of Greek civilization. But for this 
reminder it would be difficult to imagine the time when Greece 
was informed by the spirit of unprogressive prosperity we see now 
among the recluses of the sacred peninsula, the time when labour 
throughout the country was so cheap and so productive that men 
were content to earn with small pains the necessaries of life, care- 
less of a wealth neither required for their comfort nor agreeable to 
their indolent temper, and when their employers saw their rich 
rents so ample and so constant that they found no reason for tam- 
pering with the existing state of things, to improve their lands or 
the condition of their labourers. The grain-ships of the Euxine 
filled the harbour of Athens as in the days of Pericles; and no 
one cared to repair the roads destroyed by Bulgarian invaders, so 
as to carry the produce to the inland districts which the same 
cause had made dependent on it by turning all tillage to grazing 
farms. Industry, if we except the silk manufactures of Athens 
and Corinth, had small interest to a people of primitive manners, 
and, save in the port of Monemvasia, the shipping of the country 
was limited to an inconsiderable coast trade. 

Such an outline of the state of Greece at a time when the West 
was aflame with the first ardours of Cruaading enterprise will find 
a distinct reflection in the modern life of Neat Athos. The 
peninsula enjoys a virtual exemption from the amenities of Turkish 
rule. The Sultan, it is true, has his Governor there; but the acti- 
vity of the Aga is restricted to the receipt of a fixed and moderate 
tribute of perhaps 8o0ol.a year. He has rather the ornamental 
position of the Byzantine exarch on the sea-board of Romagna 
than the vigorous reality of the Ottoman Kaimakam. The Holy 
Mountain forms to all intents and purposes an independent re- 

ublic. Twenty representatives, from as many religious houses, 
hold their protaton, a triennial Parliament, at Caria. A com- 
mittee of epistate, elected by each in turn, performs the functions 
of an executive. This is the popular Government, which stands 
to the monks as the symbol of a national existence. It is a mere 
phantasm of a democracy. The churchmen of Athos are not those 
who, in the phrase of Mme. de Staél, have taken their memories 
for hopes. They are content to survive on memory, careless even 
of the present. The monasteries are not wealthy, unless a few 
are enriched by the ? oa of Russia; but their rents in Wallachia, 
the husbandry of the monks, and their handicraft in relics and 
sacred wares, allow them enough prosperity for their modest 
ambition. A rotation of meals, devout exercises, and homely 
labour satisfies, if it does not expand, their spiritual cravings-; 
and, with a storehouse of learned treasure around them, their com- 
monwealth stands almost alone among religious establishments in 
not claiming a single scholar. To the inquiry of a traveller a3 
to this listlessness about intellectual concerns the only reply was, 
“ We have no time ; when some of us are praying the rest have 
to mind their handiwork.” The name even of Herodotus, their 
first historian—for it was he who recounted the wonderful canal of 
Xerxes-—was unknown. “ Was hea Church-writer?” (‘Hpddoros; 
motos elvac; eivat ;) 

To what this lack of impulse is attributable we need not now 


difficult to picture to oneself the state of the “suburb” at that | inquire. We wish rather to forget for a moment the people in 
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the outer glory of their surroundings. We have it rendered, 
with that fidelity and clearness which seem almost the peculiar 
ion of the Frenchman, in a recent book by the Abbé 
Alexandre-Stanislas Neyrat, to which we gladly take the oppor 
tunity of calling attention, L’Athos: Notes dune excursion a la 
Presqwile et @ la Montagne des Moines. (Paris: Plon et Cie.) 

The bare peak that dominates the North /2gean gives little 
more than its name to the sacred peninsula, It stands sheer from 
the sea six thousand feet and more, and looks over the headlands of 
Longos and Cassandra to the mountains of Thessaly, the moun- 
tains that give its background to the oldest Greek history, Othrys, 
Ossa, Pelion, Olympus. It looks down upon Thasos and 
Samothrace, Imbros and Lemnos, and others of the multitude of 
islands standing out, as in profile, on the horizon. But you have 
scarcely left the chapel of the Transfiguration, which caps the 
summit and which carries one’s thoughts back to the time when 
the Holy Light of Mount Tabor was the object of superstitious 
reverence and the pretext of angry persecution by the monks of 
the peninsula, before you have passed into a different climate, a 
tract little higher than the Forest of Mar, and sharply con- 
trasting with it in its wealth of wood, oaks, chestnuts, beeches, 
and higher up its mass of pines, As you descend to the valleys 
that cut the outline of the hills, the forest changes to the delicate 
underwood of the Mediterranean, which, with wild figs and vines, 
makes a boundary between the grandeur you have left behind 
and the huge planes that spread themselves down the hollow beds 
of the mountain gullies. The district is full of surprises. Engi- 
neers have not taught the roads to take the nearest and tamest 
course. Lvery sight broadens out in a miraculous variety of form 
and colour. ‘There is no monotony, even in the buildings. In one 
place a ravine runs down to the sea between sharp clifls ; a huge 
rock in the middle gives foundation to a hermit monastery, named 
after the hermit saint, Simon. Joined by a bridge to the over- 
hanging mountain, it is inaccessible save to the practised feet of the 
convent mules, and even so accessible only by sea. Other houses, 
as that of St. Paul, crushed between sea and mountain, have no 
room for growth except upwards, and expand in a grotesque protu- 
berance of window and balcony from their yellow walls. But 
most are small towns, or small fortresses, as they rather seem, 
spreading loosely in quadrangles. Noristherea greater uniformity 
in their internal arrangement than in their outer structure. All, 
indeed, conform (in Western parlance) to the rule of St. Basil ; 
but in some, the less rigid, the “ idiorrhythmic ” monks are free to 
live and eat in their cells; in others the “ cenobites ” are forced to 
acommon refectory. There are dependent monasteries, or asceteria, 
which serve as farms to the greater houses, and where the reli- 
gious husbandmen enjoy as much liberty and comfort as they 
please. And, finally, there are the anchorites, buried in caves or 
rude huts, and relying for subsistence on the care of the neighbouring 
monks, or the charity of passers-by. The traveller is often arrested 
and reminded of the existence of these strange solitaries by the 
sight of an iron chest placed at the roadside to contain his dole. 
The charm of the communities of Mount Athos rests on their 
separation from the modern world. With a hospitality worthy of 
another and more distinctively Oriental creed, the guest receives as 
by right whatever the monastery can give. The meals he has are 
simple ; this is inevitable in a place where flesh is not eaten, and 
where eggs and milk have to be imported from the nearest islands ; 
but there seems no limit to their frequency. The only pause is 
when the refectory has to be turned into a sleeping chamber (we 
cannot say a bedroom) for the stranger. The younger monks and 
the mules are always at his service for guidance and carriage ; and, 
unless a work of repair or building gives special opening for bounty, 
i. traveller passes through the district without spending a single 
obol. 

This is the picture which M. Neyrat brings before us with un- 
failing freshness and interest. It needs only to be noticed that he 
is a little too credulous about the traditions of the peninsula. He 
hints at Arcadius, or even Constantine, as founders of religious 
houses here; but there can hardly have been any monasteries 
built until the very end of the ninth century, for in 885 Basil the 
Macedonian had to protect the “holy hermits of the Peninsula,” 
plainly as new comers (they are described as dependent on the 
monastery of Hierissus), against the hostility of the people. The 
rapidity of its growth gives colour to the antiquity arrogated by 
the monastic commonwealth ; and the splendour of the foundation 
of such a house as that of St. Dionysius seems repugnant to any 
theory of newness. ‘Yet this preserves its charter, a gorgeous roll 
fifteen feet long, in gold and ultramarine, with the portraits of its 
original patrons, Alexius III. and Theodora. 

We have spoken at length of this unique “survival,” because 
there is reason to fear that the old conservative spirit is decaying. 
It lived through the shock of 1821, when the quiet monasteries 

ame for a moment the seat of war. But now there are signs 
of an interest in secular things, even politics. M. Neyrat was 
questioned about the Conference at Constantinople. And the monks 
who, a thousand years ago, rushed down in mad fray from their 
hiding-places on Olympus, Ida, and Athos, to do vengeance on the 
Iconoclasts, are now found ready to welcome schismatics far more 
widely separated from them in opinion, for the very reason that 
M. Neyrat and his friend were the first priests of the Latin Church 
who had ever sought a welcome from their fellow-Christians of the 
Holy Mountain, 


DEAN SWIFT ON CONVERSATION. 


bis is generally acknowledged that the art of conversation is 
dead. When and why it died appears to be uncertain, but 
the wicked nineteenth century is held in some obscure way to be 
responsible for the unlucky demise. Now, it is quite true that our 
conversation now is not much to boast of, but still it is a little 
early to despair of its ever improving, nay, of its even attaining 
the height to which it reached in its palmy days—whenever they 
were. For, be it observed, that this is no new lament; like so 
many other complaints of the degeneracy of our times, it has 
been made continually before. For instance, one would imagine 
that, if ever the art was flourishing, it was in the days of Steele and 
Addison, Pope and Swift. But who can read the “ Polite Con- 
versation” without feeling that it is substantially what Swift 
declared it to be—a faithful record of the ordinary conversation 
of good society, with which our own commonplaces may be very 
favourably compared. Of course it may be maintained that this 
was all an invention of the wicked Dean, and that society in his day 
would have scorned to talk the stuff that he puts into its mouth. 
But there are some things beyond the invention of any genius, and 
we are persuaded that the “ Polite Conversation ” is one of these. 
It bears the stamp of truth in every line of its hideous sprightliness. 
Again, in Swift’s admirable Hints Towards an Essay on Conver- 
sation, he says that he was prompted to write on the subject by 
mere indignation at the current neglect and abuse of so useful and 
innocent a pleasure. And we can see from the list of common 
errors that he has drawn up with so much care that conversation 
in his day suffered from much the same shortcomings that it does 
in ours. As the first step towards the revival of the art we cannot 
do better than give a short abstract of this list of common errors. 

There is, first, talking too much, the commonest fault of all, the 
greatest offender in this respect being the sober, deliberate talker, 
who abounds in unimportant details. Then comes talking of one- 
self, generally taking the form either of self-praise, or else of self- 
depreciation—both with the same object—the latter being what 
we call familiarly fishing for compliments. Then there comes the 
tiresome egotism of persons who have been at the same school or 
college together, and who condemn the rest of the company to 
silence whilst they are refreshing each other's memory “ with the 
arch tricks and passages of themselves and their comrades.” Then 
is held up to ridicuie the “great officer of the army,” who 
listens to everything with silent contempt until he thinks 
the time has come for deciding the matter in a short dogma- 
tical way, after which he again relapses into ill-tempered 
silence. ‘Then Swift lashes the professional wits: “It is a torment 
to the hearers as much as to themselves to see them upon the rack 
for invention, and in perpetual constraint with so little success.” 
And he goes on to say that the worst conversation that he ever 
heard in his life was that at Wills’s Coffee-house, where the wits 
used to assemble. We think we may congratulate ourselves that 
this class is now practically extinct. The professional buffoon is next 
put in his proper place—that is, in large gatherings of fashionable 
people who cannot talk themseives and want some one to amuse 
them; but anywhere else he is insufferable. The next error is 
pedantry, which Swift defines as obtruding our own knowledge 
where it is not wanted, so that women are guilty of it “ when 
they are over-copious on the subject of their petticoats” as 
much as even philosophers and divines when on their own hobbies. 
Ill-natured repartee is another common fault, a perversion of old- 
fashioned raillery, which is detined as saying “something that at first 
appeared a reproach or reflection, but, by some turn of wit un- 
expected and surprising, ended always in a compliment, and to the 
advantage of the person it was addressed to.” This art is now 
so completely extinct that one is inclined to doubt if it ever ex- 
isted. Then there are the kindred faults of interrupting others 
and not bearing to be interrupted oneself; a variety of which is 
practised by those people who are too polite to interrupt, but never 
pay the least attention to what others are saying. 

The question of storytelling is rather a nice one. Swift regards 
it as not altogether a contemptible talent, “considering how low 
conversation now runs among us”; but he justly remarks that 
the storyteller should change his company very often, “that he 
may not discover the weakness of his fund.” And, indeed, this is 
the melancholy part of the storyteller’s life, that, however agreeable 
he may be asan acquaintance, no man in his senses will consent to 
become intimate with him and stand the fire of his eternal repetitions, 
We believe he never marries—even a woman's devotion has limits. 
Such are the pitfalls that, according to Swift, beset the art of 
conversation ; and his remarks apply with undiminished force to 
us. The list, although a long one, is still not exhaustive, as we 
find in Cowper some new classes of talk-spoilers. Such are the 
grimacers, who “ assent with a shrug and contradict with a twist- 
ing of the neck, are angry with a wry mouth and pleased in a 
caper or minuet step”; the emphatical, “who ram down every 
syllable with excessive vehemence and energy”; the half-swearers, 
“who split and mince and fritter their oaths into gadsbut, adsjish, 
and demme”; and “those who nickname God’s creatures, and call 
a man a cabbage, a crab, a queer cub, an odd fish, and an unac- 
countable mushin.” 

No doubt the list might be still further enlarged, and perhaps 
enriched with specimens peculiar to our own day; but the mere 
enumeration of errors to be avoided is not sutfiicient to create an 
art. Is there no great principle which can be laid down as the 
basis of a revived art of conversation? We think there is, and 
we will proceed to develop it with the modesty that should ever 
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grace the announcement of a new discovery, however important. 
And, first of all, it is hopeless to endeavour to revive the past. If 
conversation ever really flourished, and we almost doubt it, the 
conditions which produced this vigorous growth have passed away. 
What success it had was certainly owing to the men of genius 
who devoted their lives to it. Nowadays men of genius have 
other things to do, There are never very many of them, and they 
are not now allowed to waste their time. If talk is to be revived 
at all, it must be popularized, like everything else, and brought 
within the 7 an of commonplace people. Now there is one 
way by which even the stupidest of us may make his utterances 
invariably interesting and often amusing, it is—here comes the 
t discovery—by telling the truth. The reason that the con- 
versation of fools is so barren is that it is never their own; it is a 
‘repetition of what they have heard or read last, and always spoilt 
in the re-telling. If they would only tell us their own minds, 
their real thoughts and opinions, their likes and dislikes, their 
rinciples and their weaknesses, we should not be left in such 
leaee ignorance of whither the world is tending; for, after all, 
the fools are the most important class; the clever men may preach 
and write and work, but, with all their effort, they can only 
slightly divert the course of the great solid block of igno- 
rance and prejudice that rolls on so steadily throughout the 
ages. Ifthe wise could only understand the foolish, they might 
make the world go their own way; but the foolish echo the words 
of the wise and keep their thoughts to themselves. And how good a 
thing would it be if women would only speak their minds! There 
is nothing that honest men desire more than to understand that 
mysterious race that is so like them, and yet so unlike, who share 
their homes but not their thoughts, who are so shrewd, so prac- 
tical, and so irrational, The poor men yearn to break down the 
invisible barrier and see into the real life of those they love so 
well; but the loved ones smile and chatter and say pretty things, 
and ingenious things, and things they have borrowed from men 
and improved in the borrowing, but never one word of the real 
thoughts that are working in their busy brains. So the men 
flatter and lie because they think the women like it, and the 
women accept it all because they think it is man’s nature; and 
the men think women are empty-headed angels; and the women 
think men are fine intelligent brutes; and the two classes go on 
loving and despising one another accordingly, and all for the want 
of a little truthfulness in conversation. 

After this flight in the higher regions of social philosophy we 
will consider the humbler aspects of our subject. We have 
heard the contempt with which Swift speaks of the con- 
versation of wits, thereby exploding a common fallacy that 
good talk must be brilliant. Now it is our firm conviction 
that wit has very little to do with the poner of conversa- 
tion. No one really cares to have his neighbour letting off intel- 
lectual fireworks under his nose. The feeling aroused by such 
exhibitions, when successful, is that of envy and hatred at not 
having done it oneself. When unsuccessful, of course they are the 
dreariest of known entertainments. The real interest of conversa- 
tion consists in the endless opportunities it gives for mankind’s 
proper study. The variety in people is incalculable; it is only 
their habitual utterances that are so terribly uniform. How fasci- 
nating are the little glimpses that a great novelist will give one 
into the secret workings of a vulgar nature! Now, a London 
dinner party might be full of such glimpses, would people only 
speak their minds. And it is not only to the listener that a change 
of this kind would be advantageous. If one were under the obli- 
gation of always telling his real opinions, he would be more care- 
ful how he formed them. There are many things that a man 
believes and acts upon, but which he has never formulated even to 
himself, and of which he would see the absurdity the moment 
they were put into words. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the increased tolerance that would 
be gained for unpopular opinions by the habit of candour in general 
conversation. It is a curious part of our conventional civilization 
that is quite allowable for a man to hold opinions which it is 
nevertheless highly indecorous for him to express. In an age 
when so many people gain all their information from social inter- 
course, it isa pity that they should have so little opportunity of 
hearing the opinions of the various minorities who perform the 
indispensable function of an intellectual Opposition. It will per- 
leaste said that we are taking too serious a view of conversation, 
which, at the best, is merely a harmless idle way of passing the 
time. If so, we are sorry for it. The amount of conversation in 
the world is so great that it is a pity if it cannot be made to serve 
some useful purpose. It is the only possible means of a right 
understanding of our fellow-creatures; but when we try to use it 
as such we gain nothing but an intimate conviction that “la parole 
@ été donnée a l'homme pour cacher sa pensée.” 


THE PENNINE RANGE. 


tg love of solitude, the spirit which seeks to commune with 
Nature in her remote haunts, with woody precipice and 
silent glen untrodden by human foot, is perhaps less common 
now than it was in the time of Rousseau or of Wordsworth. 
Majestic natural forms have in no wise ceased to be admired, but 
the human element has spread over them, and is recalled along 
with them. This is especially the case with those scenes which 
once were felt to be most awful in their imperviousness to man 
and in the vastness of their protecting barriers. Chamouni and 
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Glencoe are sought now for the very same reasons for which the 
were once fst mf No accidents among glaciers or on Alpine 
summits to overdaring travellers can affect the mind of this 
ration with that feeling which eighteenth-century tourists werg 
fond of describing as “horror,” and which had for its esseneg 
the utter strangeness of the unknown region which they half 
sought and half shrank from. 

It is among those mountain or hill ranges which fall short of 
the highest magnitude that solitude may be best looked for now, 
And in England, the region most abounding in loneliness jg 
probably that long backbone of moorland which stretches from 
the south of Northumberland to the neighbourhood of Derby, 
and which is usually known as the Pennine range. From 
Haltwhistle to Ambergate, a distance as the crow flies of at least 
130 miles, the traveller can walk almost on unbroken heather, 
save where, about the centre of the range, the valley of the Aire 
at Skipton, and the narrow rift of the Calder at Hebden Bridge, 
make brief breaks in the continuity of the chain. Thereabouts, 
moreover, the manufacturing districts of Lancashire and York- 
shire, on either side of the watershed, invade the valleys and stain 
the rivers. But even where the valleys are ruived in respect of 
beauty, the moorlands and woodlands above them are wide, open, 
and often picturesque. No one standing on the great waste of 
Holme Moss above Huddersfield, or at the little hamlet of St. 
John’s in the Wilderness, on the heights over Todmorden, would 
dream that he was in the region of cotton and woollen mills, But 
it is north and south of this that the most characteristic parts of 
the chain lie. 

From the Midland Railway between Kirkby Stephen and Carlisle, 
or still better from some of the eastern summits of the Cumbrian 
mountains, the Pennine range is seen rising like a wall from the 

lain ina line straight from north to south. Below it lie little 
so at the mouth of short glens; most remarkable among 
these is the High Cup Gill, with its semicircle of basalt rock and 
its valley hollowed out like the keel of a ship, over the head of 
which hes the path (by courtesy so named) into Teesdale. Round 
this the highest points of the range are collected ; Crossfell to the 
north, Mickle Fell to the south; from either of which the view 
extends very nearly across England, a varied intermixture of fruit- 
ful cultivated plain, deep valley, and mountain summits near and 
far, such as is rarely seen even in more celebrated districts, West- 
ward of the great barrier, and almost underneath it, the lovely glen 
of the Eden winds under dense wood and broken rock; but on 
this side the general character is that of smiling fertility up to the 
base of Saddleback and Helvellyn, Eastward the country is wild 
in the extreme, but contains some better known spots, the most 
celebrated of which are the two mentioned in Rokeby :— 
Where Tees in tumult leaves his source 
Thundering o’er Caldron and High Force. 

Few more impressive sights are to be seen in England, or any- 
where, than the first of these waterfalls when the river is full; 
from a slender wooden bridge you hang over the torn cataract and 
jagged volcanic rocks; down two hundred feet of descent 
it rushes, like a young bull from the mountains, with toss 
ing crest and shaggy streaming hair—“ Sic tauriformis volvitur 
Aufidus.” Allround are the solemn wastes of the loneliest mountains 
in England ; the gleaming river above the fall will lead you into 
their inmost recesses; go downwards, and you will after two 
miles arrive at a house, and after three more, if you are fortunate 
enough to find the way, at aninn. But if you are benighted in 
this spot you will assuredly know to the full the meaning of the 
Biblical words, “Their feet stumble upon the dark mountains.” 
Hill and valley are equally ineligible walking; the former has 
more pits and morasses, the latter more cliffs and stones; but the 
retarding effect of either is about the same. But if the difficulty 
of reaching, or of getting away from, Caldron Snout is great, 
the reward is also great; the place has no aflinity to the 
prettinesses in which picnic parties delight; it appeals, like 
a mysterious voice, to the “ traveller betwixt life and death,’ who 
is bent not on momentary pleasure, but on serious toil, The Iligh 
Force, five miles lower down, on a good road, is much more 
visited, and the inn there is the best centre for this district. North 
of Teesdale is Weardale, and north of this again are the tribu- 
taries of the Tyne, among which Allendale is noticeable for its 
especially where the broken tower of Staward 

eel (easily accessible from Hexham) crowns the ridge between 
two precipitous dells filled with wood, in one of which the 
brown waters of the Allen tumble between rocks. But the 
head of Swaledale is, except the head of Teesdale, the remotest 
spot in all the Pennine range north of Derbyshire; and we 
have always thought the fall of the Swale in the deep-sunk 
heathery glen above Muker, one of the scenes in the North of 
England which an artist would most love; yet we have never 
seen it painted. Thus far there has been but little limestone in 
these hills; in the valleys south of Swaledale it abounds ; but the 
solid mural precipices of Ingleborough and Hardraw Force, of 
Malham and Gordale, are too well known for more particular 
description. The range falls gently down to the eastward, with 
lofty side ridges dividing the river valleys; and some of these 
heights, as Penhill in Wensleydale, and Simonseat in Wharfedale, 
command broad views; but none of these embrace such an ex- 
panse as the mountains at the head of Teesdale. Here, where the 
rivers are still among the hills, but not in the wildest part of them, 
are the remains of many of those numerous abbeys for which 


, Yorkshire is famous; almost every river has one, and some have 


more than one. The Aire has Kirkstall, not unstained by the 
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“and Coverham, and on its tributary the Skell is Fountains, 
the largest of all; the Swale has Richmond and Easby; 
the Tees, Egglestone; while on the Wear, below Durham, 
Finchale Abbey is buried in its deep dell, the table-land on 
either side of which teems with the crowded villages of the largest 
coalfield in England. There are few historical reminiscences 
about the Pennine range in any part (except, perhaps, in North- 
umberland, where the Scottish forays and the wars of the Roses 

‘have made Blanchland and Hexham noticeable); but Haworth, 
the home of the Brontés, lying nearly at the meeting-point of the 
manufacturing district with the pastoral and mountainous Craven 
country, but yet in spirit belonging to the former more than to 
the latter, is a place with imaginative memories of its own. Dear 
also to geologists must be the little village of Dent, the birthplace 
of the late Professor Sedgwick, of whom we once heard a self- 
opinionated native (a grocer, or it may be a publican) say, 
“He did not know where coal was to be found, not he”; so 
true is it that a prophet has no honour in his own country. Nor 
should the late Professor Phillips be forgotten in this relation, 
whose pleasant book on Yorkshire (the popular book, we mean— 
not the more learned treatise), neither too long nor too short, full 
and yet not laboured or statistical, is probably the best book on 
any county that has ever been published. 

South of Ingleborough there is no such impressive view of 
the Pennine range along any large portion of it as is to be 
had of its northern parts from the Cumbrian plain; probably 
Bolsover Castle, in Derbyshire, would command a greater length 
of it than any other place, But the valleys in which the Derby- 
shire Derwent takes its rise are as solitary as Teesdale and Swale- 
dale, and in themselves fully as picturesque, though Derwent has 
no such resounding cataracts as belong to the more northern valleys. 
This river, unlike most in the Pennine range, has a direction due 
south, and the high barriers east and west of it keep out the ap- 
proach of manufactures—whether the cotton mills of Lancashire 
or the furnaces of Sheffield. Its sources lie almost entirely on the 
millstone grit, and that formation, so largely spread all over the 
tract of which we have been writing, displays itself here most cha- 

‘racteristically in the long edges of dark, broken rock cresting the 
tops of the moors, the steep heathery slopes underlying them, and 
the clear brown waters that hurry everywhere into the valleys. But 
the southernmost feeder of the Derwent, the brooklet that waters the 
Vale of Hope, has for its southern verge a steep escarpment of the 
mountain limestone, that has not been seen since we left it fifty miles 
to the north at Malham and Gordale. And indeed the point where 
it reappears is very similar to the point where it was left; the 
northward-looking cliffs and gorges of Castleton recall in all 
essential respects the southward-looking line of precipice of the 
Craven fault ; and the whole effect is as if the intervening tract 
had sunk (how gradually or how suddenly is indeterminable), and, 
after breaking away from its edges, had left them standing bare 
and abrupt at either extremity. Be that as it may, the mountain 
limestone, when it has once reappeared, is in no hurry to leave 
off again; it covers the greater part of the Peak country, and 
extends into the moorlands of Staffordshire, with an aspect as 
stern and desolate on its upland surface as it is romantic and 
attractive in the narrow trenches that are cut through it, where 
the clearest of streams—Wye, Lathkill, or Dove—cover white 
stone or green water-weed, and the dark yew roots itself in the 
horizontal rifts of the sheer precipice. Westward, again, the 
beauties of millstone grit scenery reappear in the valleys of the 
Manifold and the Chernet. Such is the nature of the country 
until the mountain limestone, millstone grit, and the Pennine 
range itself, sink gradually into the undulating plain of the 
Midlands, where the Trent glides through pastoral meadows 
and by quiet villages, and the Charnwood hills occupy the horizon 
with their solitary outline, a curious upheaval of granite in the 
midst of one of the fattest and loamiest of counties. Should any 
of our readers wish to exchange their summer visit to Switzer- 
land or Norway for a ramble nearer home, either for a few days, 
or for a week, or for a month, they will not easily find a better 
than that of which we have endeavoured here to delineate some of 
the characteristics. 


A DEFENCE OF WOMEN. 


Mot people have read, or are supposed to have read, the 
IVE novel called John Halifax, and various other novels by the 
author of that work, Comparatively few people, it may be con- 
jectured, are aware of some of the distinguishing characteristics, 
chief among them a fixed hatred and a mischievous contempt of 
women in the abstract, of the author of John Halifax. Nor, we 
must confess, should we ever have become acquainted with these 
deplorable traits, but for the ingenuity and industry of Mrs. Horace 
Dobell, who, in a little volume headed with the title Versus a 
Woman; Pro Women, has set herself to the noble task of de- 
molishing the terrible propositions advanced, as she informs us, 
by the author of John Halifax. The opening of Mrs. Dobell’s 
onslaught shows us at once that she is nothing if not critical. 
She has heard, she tells us, readers who complained of “ Ouida’s” 
style as “ gaudy,” and of Mrs. Wood's as “too plain,” recommend 
their friends to read Juin Halifax. She supposes that this book 
appeared to their readers to be the “juste milieu,’ while she is 
certain that it is almost universally considered the best 
specimen of its author's style. Mrs. Dobell, however, finds this 
peculiarity in the works of her author, that the style is not equally 
good in all of them, and in one she is much offended by “the 


puzzled authoress finishing her meditations with a weary, indeci- 
sive ‘And yet ....’ And so ended the paragraph and our 
reading of the book for the time being.” This, however, was 
nothing to what was lying in wait for Mrs. Dobell when, 


‘tempering justice with mercy by recollecting that “ authors 


are often given to changing their original style for one some- 
what different,” she took up “a much later work by the 
same pen (Young Mrs. Jardine), quite recently published, in- 
deed.” Here she came upon no less appalling a sentence than 
this:—“The man who has will to choose, courage to win, and 
faithfulness to keep, is almost unknown to modern chivalry ; as 
rare, alas! as the woman who deserves to be thus adored!” Mrs. 
Dobell appears to have been at first “struck all of a heap” at such 
language as this. Then, passing by the sentiment about men, she 
is filled with a fine compassion for one who “ passes through life 
blind to the noble and sterling qualities which may lie dormant 
in our humanity at times, but yet, as history has shown, 
ready for manifestation when needed or demanded”; then she 
has a fling at mothers who call such books “womanly”; then 
another fling at an imaginary cynic of her own invention, who 
might say, “ Very womanly, indeed! For did you ever know a 
woman speak weil of her sister woman?”; and finally, when she 
comes to another passage, a noble wrath takes the place of all other 
feelings in Mrs. Dobell’s mind. She is still, at the end of two 
pages, “sorry” to see “this authoress join that common and, 
we must consider, vulgcr class of women who ‘run down’ their 
own sex,” but she is compelled to “ protest, with all the energy of 
strong indignation, against her shameful statement that ‘ Jt 7s 
generally the women, not the men, who make and fan family 
quarrels!’” But there is a sure antidote to this poison close at 
hand. We have, to refute these baseless but pernicious statements 
in Young Mrs. Jardine, the assurance by Mrs. Dobell that cer- 
tain family quarrels, in which she herself has been involved, “ were 
first begun, and afterwards kept up, by brothers, uncles, and male 
cousins, in spite of many anxious and earnest attempts at recon- 
ciliation on the part of the female relations on both sides, especi- 
ally by the present writer on the one side and the female cousin on 
the other.” Nothing can well be more conclusive than this, and 
it was hardly necessary to give us in addition some hearsay 
evidence as to a similar having been taken by women 
in similar family quarrels, After this Mrs. Dobeli’s wrath 
gives way to a mild regret for the time when the author of 
Young Mrs. Jardine had not yet asserted that women were 
“ feeble, useless, half-educated, taught to believe that ignorance is 
amusing and helplessness attractive.” When we have read this, 
says Mrs. Dobell, we are, or should be, inclined to ask ourselyes, 
“Ts it, can it be this age of which this author writes, this age 
when education is so ‘ heavily weighted,’ as our sportsmen would 
say—this age of School Boards, of female authors, female surgeons, 
female lecturers”—in short, this so-called nineteenth century? . 
The indignation aroused by the terrible sentiment quoted above 
carries Mrs. Dobell through some fifteen pages of talk about Zim- 
mermann, Miss Braddon, a little knowledge, untiring nursing, 
roses, violets, and other sweet-scented flowers, Mr. Charles Reade, 
Professor Owen, the electric light on microscopic faults, Rhadaman- 
thus, a Mrs. H——- C—— who nursed the sick in the Crimea, 
Solomon, the Peculiar Church, and many other topics, which are 
brought to an end by a repetition of the sentence which has 
caused al] this turmoil. 

This, however, is but the beginning of Mrs. Dobell’s task. 
From such general denunciations as those we have referred 
to she goes on to detect and hold up to execration various 
minor sins in her author, and in doing this she becomes more 
entertaining than ever. Having informed her readers that, from 
governing England to hoeing wet turnip and mangel-wurzel fields, 
all the real work of the world is done by women, she recurs yet a 
third time to the monstrous statement in Young Mrs. Jardine, 
and is moved to exclaim, “ If she [the author] had been so fortu- 
nate as to have been associated with families greatly superior in 
rank to her own, she would have found them ”—or at least would 
have found the members of a family which Mrs. Dobell is pleased 
to speak of by name—“ highly educated and witty, well-informed 
as well as well-mannered.” This is pleasing information, both as 
to the people designed and as tu the writer's appreciation of them, 
and it is no doubt a fine sense of satire which causes the state- 
ment to be followed by this observation. “ Although the 
authoress of Young Mrs. Jardine professes to be familiar with 
families of the first rank in England, she asserts, as though to 
her and by her an everyday and well-observed thing, that a duke 
will ride in a@ second-class carriage, and a duchess come down to 
breakfast in a linsey gown.” As to the duke’s conduct, all that 
the writer can do is in the first place to suppose that the fact of 
a duke’s “riding” (an expression which she does not fall foul of) 
in a second-class carriage was occasioned by there being no room 
in the first-class, since “ even dukes cannot in these days turn out 
first-class passengers to make room for their noble selves.” She 
hopes, she feels “almost sure,” that the author of Young Mrs. 
Jardine did not mean that “ dukes might exercise such power if 
they chose.” As to the statement, as a matter of fact, the thing 
“has, no doubt, been done simply as a ‘ fad’ occasionally,'a 
piece of amusement or eccentricity.” But if dukes sometimes do 
“incongruous things,” that is “no reason why we should do 
them.” The dreadful suggestion about the duke leads the writer 
into a fit of compassion for a country girl who might travel in a 
second-class carriage, hoping to meet there “ young Lord Thomas, 
or his Grace of Clodhopper,” who might take her for “a lady, 
perhaps a countess,” because all his relations now dress in plain 
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materials. After which our ingenious writer indulges in some 
pleasantries of a strange and not very savoury kind con- 
cerning second-class carriages; and then, anxious to give every 
one his or her due, gives the object of her attack such support as 
her conscience compels her to give by telling us that there reall 
once was a “certain nobleman ” who “ even exceeded our authoress s 
conclusions, for he went third class!” It is, however, on the 
subject of the duchess and the linsey gown, as might be expected, 
that Mrs. Dobell is strongest. She would like to oes how often 
the author of John Halifax has herself seen a duchess at breakfast 
in such a dress; and with a fine modesty she gives us the ex- 
perience of “one who” not very long ago “did not doso. Ter 
Grace the Duchess of —— wasattired in a rich plum-coloured velvet 
dressing-gown, lined with white satin, and trimmed with deep 
Valenciennes lace.” This was indeed lofty, and it is difficult to 
be too grateful to people who give us such glimpses of what in the 
neighbouring city of Paris they are apt to call “Higlife.” One 
blunder of course begets another, and the unfortunate author who 
writes “such absolute nonsense about the mean attire of the upper 
classes” is but a little more absurd in thinking that parvenus delight 
in splendid equipages and sumptuous living. But, as before, 
the correction follows happily close upon the mistake. Mrs, Dobell 
happens to be acquainted with one of the most noted parvenu 
families in London, and even knew them when they lived in 
lodgings. ‘“ Only last week” she met the husband driving about 
in a perfectly unpretending brougham, and she has frequently 
found his wife “dressed in plain silk or cashmere ” at a luncheon 
“of asimple everyday description.” Here, then, is another of the 
outrageous statements found in Young Mrs. Jardine demo!ished. 
It must not be supposed, however, that the talent of the critic 
whose work we are considering is confined to the mere pointing 
out and correcting patent blunders about the ways of “the nobi- 
lity” and of parvenus. She has also a pretty taste in satire, and 
has no doubt that the author who so much offends her “ plays like 
Arabella Goddard, sing songs too difficult for Jenny Lind to 
compass,” and can “discuss with equal pleasure the works of 
Racine, Corneille, Voltaire, Alfred Mussard (sic), Sévigné, Victor 
Hugo, and others.” Later on the critic is tempted into a digres- 
sion arising from the candid observation that, after all, the works 
of women novelists sometimes suffer from an “ absence of re- 
liable worldly knowledge.” It is indeed remarkable, as she observes, 
“ how ignorant some people may remain of the characters of those 
amongst whom they live.” Here, again, personal experience comes 
in with apt illustrations. Mrs. Dobell knew a family in which 
the sisters were absolutely ignorant about the world, and in which 
the brothers all committed various crimes, while “the only one 
we personally knew, and really iiked and believed in,” a young 
man of many accomplishments, was discovered, after all, to be no 
better than he should be. The sisters, in spite of their ignorance 
of the world, “are happily married.” This experience seems so 
striking and so pertinent to Mrs. Dobell that she repeats it with 
slight variations a few pages later on. This seems the more un- 
necessary because the writer is acquainted with another “ remark- 
able case,” that of one of the loveliest girls in England, “ with an 
oval-shaped face, fair skin, with a very maiden-blush colour on 
her cheeks, large, dark-blue, rather timid eyes, and rippling brown 
hair.” Her mother “never liked her to walk the streets, even 
when not alone, unless heavily vei'ed.” Family mis‘ortunes com- 
elled her to go on the stage, which she left in disgust 
use of “being intolerably persecuted by the vicious 
admiration of a certain theatrical critic, a married man, who 
threatened that, if she continued to treat his advances with 
scorn, be would ruin her by his adverse criticisms, which it 
was said he certainly had the power to do.” Soon afterwards 
she made a happy marriage with a man of excellent character and 
position, and of course there can be no stronger proof of the total 
depravity of men and the supremacy of women. And after all 
this it is abundantly clear that the author of Young Mrs. Jardine 
could not on a certain occasion have been “one, like the present 
writer, among the crowd of interested men and women,” who lis- 
tened “ to the learned and sensible papers read out by women to a 
large and critical assemblage of listeners, on more or less diflicult 
and practical subjects.” On this occasion, we are told, learning, 
good common sense, practical knowledge, and ability were deve- 
loped to an extent that astonished not only people holding the 
debased view of women expressed in Young Mrs. Jardine, but 
others with far larger views. This is good news, and it is pleasing 
to tind that if Mrs. Dobell has, by her string of personal experi- 
ences and remarlis, even partially repaired a great injustice, she will 
feel that “ her endeavours are not without their reward.” With a 


record of this modest ambition, we may take leave of one of the | 


very oddest, if not the wisest, essays we have ever read. 


REVIEWS. 


THE RACES OF AFGIANISTAN.* 


O* the many able officers who have served in different capacities 
with our armies of occupation at Candahar and Cabul, none 


* The Races of Afghanistan; being a Brief Account ef the Principal 
Natives inhabiting that Country. By Surgeon-Major H. W. Bellew, C.S.L, 
Jate on special Political duty at Kabul. Caleutta: Thacker, Spark, & Co. 
London: ‘Tribner & Cc.; W. Thacker & Co. 1880. 


| dignity and honour. 
| all Orientals, no two races appear to us to have more points 


is more qualified to speak about the Afghans, their language, 
origin, and habits, than Dr. Bellew. The drawback to his latest 
work is that he appears in it in two very different characters. Not 
content with being an ethnologist, he aspires to determine knotty 
political controversies and to prescribe the correct course of states- 
manship. Unluckily for him, ethnology and philology, though 
obscure and requiring close study and deep erudition, have more 
elements of progress, permanence, and consistency than the dis- 
tracting rivalries of Oriental clans. Dr. Bellew’s avowed primary 
object is to show what races compose that people whom, in a 
vague and loose way, we have been accustomed to call Afghans; 
whence and why they migrated; how some of them were 
originally Buddhists, or possibly portions of the lost Tribes of 
Israel ; what changes they have undergone in physiognomy, lan- 
guaze, and domestic habits; and what contributions they have 
made to Oriental history between the time of Mahmud the idol- 
breaker and Dost Mahomed Khan. Now, as we have just said, Dr. 
Bellew brings to this task some qualifications not easily sur d. 
He is an excellent Orientalist and has a command of the Persian 
and the Pushtu languages. He has travelled fiom the Indus to the 
Tigris, and knows about the Cabul river as well as the Helmund and 
the Argandab. He has been employed as a Political officer on more 
than one important occasion, and the result of- his speculations 
and researches is embodied in a clear and not unattractive style. 
But, unfortunately, at the back of all this erudition, we discern 
an irrepressible longing to enrol all these wild tribes—Pathans and 
Khattaks, Afyhins and Ghilzais, mountaineers and matchlock-men 
—as British subjects and component parts of our Indian Empire. 
All the author's linguistic versatility, all his historical research, 
all the lessons derived from unrivalled facilities for intercourse 
with Sirdars and merchants, with Ministers of State and heads of 
caravans, lead him to this one goal. He begins with Herodotus 
and the book of Esdras, but he invariably comes round to his own 
predominant theory. Now the science of ethnology has of late 
years made certain steps in advance. Time, intercourse, and com- 
parison tend to establish sounder canons. Errors which were no 
discredit to Gibbon or Elphinstone are now easily deteeted and 
avoided by scholars of far less account. And we think it highly 
probable that future writers will find but little to alter or object 
to in Dr. Bellew’s conclusions about the origin of the tribes, 
their geographical limits, and their connexion with races dimly 
known to us inthe pages of Greek writers aud by the revelations of 
Greeco-Bactrian coins, At any rate we can fairly say that there 
is nothing wild or extravagant in the author's linguistic or ethnolo- 
gical theories, and that subsequent explorers will acknowledge their 
indebtedness to him, even if they should question scme of his deduc- 
tions or venture to enlarge his views. But then Dr. Bellew must 
needs entanyle himself in the mazes of the interminable Afghan con- 
troversy, which we are not going to re-open in a literary review. It 
seems now to be generally conceded that all politics, and especially 
all Central-Asian politics, are a series of surprises and shifts. Since 
Dr. Bellew wrote his preface in January last, the Eastern question 
is hardly in the position which provoked the attack of the Duke of 
Argyll or needed the defence of Lord Salisbury. Without com- 
mitting ourselves to any positive opinion, we may fairly say that the 
general consent of all parties points to no more interference with 
the independence and domestic policy of any conceivable ruler of the 
Afghans than is necessary to that security of the Indian Empire 
which every statesman is anxious to uphold. But Dr. Bellew goes 
as far as Colonel Malleson and outstrips the late Viceroy. Accord- 
ing to him the “ force of impelling and unavoidable circum- 
stances” must ere long enrol the Afghans amongst our subjects. 
Sooner or later we must “ administer the country ourselves, either 
directly or through the medium of native agency, under our own 
supervision.” It will “ere very long be our inevitable duty to 
govern” them “as subjects of our Indian Empire. There is no 
longer any necessity to “ blink” this conviction. The subjugation of 
the Afgban will be now to us “a matter of no difficulty.” The 
study of these different peoples is most useful in view of their “ be- 
coming subjects of the British Empire—a lot which they them- 
selves are far from unwilling, as a whole, to accept.” There is 
somewhat more to the same effect; but the oddest thing is that 
Dr. Bellew himself furnishes a sutlicient refutation of his own 
arguments. It is to his pages that we must turn to know what 
these mountaineersand desirable subjects are like,and not to a speech 
from Mr. Fawcett or a pamphlet by Mr. Grant Duff. The 
author shall himself speak of the moral qualities of these unkempt 
savages, whom, he insinuates, we shall find as tractable as the 
Jats ot Upper India or no less contented with the foreigner's 
yoke than the unwarlike cultivators of bengal. In the first place, 
this work brings out strongly the historical fact that there is no such 
thing, properly speaking, as an Afghan empire and an Afghan 
king. The whole country is a jumble of rival interests and a 
medley of opposing clans. They have nothing of that sleepy 
acquiescence in authority which has united twenty different Hindu 
castes under the rule of one all-powerful Raja; nor of that active 
proselytizing spirit which enabled one Muhammedan conqueror 
after another to sweep down on India with the hordes of Central 
Asia. Doubtless they are bound together by fanaticism; but we 
must differ from Dr, Bellew when he thinks an Afghan to be very 
like a Rajput, in that both are remarkable for a seuse of personal 
Buring certain characieristics common to 


of dissimilarity. Then these mild~and tractable mountaineers 
have been sv noted for lawlessuyss, revenge, and brutality, 
that such defects have “ passed ite a proverb,” and we are 
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warned that no darker record of misgovernment, “ of vice, 
of treachery, of savage cruelty, and of oppression,” is to 
be found in the annals of any other independent State of 
modern times. They “certainly hate us,” and have been taught 
this lesson from infancy ; their vices overbalance their virtues ; but 
then they sadly want a master, and so we are bound to assume 
this office. The Ghilzais, of whom we have heard so much 
lately, were remarkable for their ferocity in 1842 ; butstill they are 
by nomeans “implacable,”and might beconverted into useful friends. 
Dr. Bellew sums up his estimate of the national character by 
gravely saying that we really have no opponents in Afghanistan, 
except indeed the Ghilzais, who are semi-independent, and direct 
the policy of the Government; the Pathans, who are quite inde- 
ndent, and know no ruler at all; and the Durrani or Afghan, 
who is our only “implacable foe.” Such a moralist has lived just 
five centuries too late. He would have posed admirably at the 
Court of a certain King mentioned by the philosophic poet of 
Shiraz, who, much against his will and at the instance of a Vizir, 
oned a young robber on account of his youth, when the whole 
d was sentenced to death. The lad grew up, we are told, 
joined a lot of rascals, and murdered his intercessor with his two 
sons, whereupon Sadi penned the following distich for the instruc- 
tion of posterity :— 
Akibat gurg-zadah gurg shavad 
Garcheh ba admi buzurg shavad. 


That is to say, in the end the wolf's cub will turn out a wolf though 
he grow up amongst men. 

It is now time to turn to the account of the various nationalities 
who own no master and will bear no burden. Ethnologically they 
are five—the Afghan, the Pathan, the Ghilzai, the Tajik, and the 
Hazarah, besides some Uzbeks, and the black-coated Kaffirs, and 
others of less note. Without laying stress on the traditions of 
Afghan genealogists, or on the general belief of the people them- 
selves, there seems nothing violently improbable in the notion that 
they may be a remnant of the Ten Tribes. Dr. Bellew is careful to 
distinguish between the Afghan and the true Pathan. The people of 
India apply the latter term to everyone who lives in Afghanistan, 
even to Tajiks and Hazarahs, e real Pathan is a Rohilla or 
mountaineer, and the term should strictly be applied to those who 
speak Pukhto or Pushtoo. This race inhabits the Pukhtun-Khwa 
or Pukhtoo quarter, which, we are told, is identical with the 
modern Suliman range and the Safed Koh, extending from the 
head of the Swat river in one direction and to Jellalabad in 
another. We must decline to follow the author into speculations 
as to any connexion between Pactiya and the Pakhtues of 
Herodotus, or the Poictiers of France, or the Picts of Scotland. 
The origin of the Ghilzais seems very obscure. There is a 
fanciful story about a Persian prince who came and wooed the 
daughter of a chief named Batan, settled on the Siyah- 
band range of the Ghor mountains, and who only escaped de- 
struction because he turned out to be of royal descent. The 
author thinks this tale points to an admixture of Persian blood 
with the original Ghilzai, which term, we are sorry to say, means 
“son of a thief,” the disguised prince just referred to having 
robbed the old chief of his honour. But it should never be for- 
gotten that the Ghilzais are barbarous, savage, and vindictive. A 
few take to agriculture, none to handicraft, but a great many to 
pastoral pursuits. Flocks and herds, however, do not win them 
to Arcadian simplicity from predatory habits; and when they 
engage in trade between Central Asia and India, they seem to 
take a positive pleasure in fighting their way backwards and 
forwards against Waziris and others, through whose territories 
they must pass. The fourth nation is the Tajik. He is often 
called the Parsiwan ; he represents the ancient Persian, speaks that 
-language, and sometimes claims to be descended from the Greek 
soldiers of Alexander. The Tajik is fond of gardening and agri- 
culture when he lives in villages. In towns he becomes a shop- 
keeper, a trader, or a mechanic. He makes a good accountant, 
secretary, or domestic servant; he is credited with intelligence, 
sobriety, fidelity, and industry, and with a favourable inclination 
to the British Government. ‘[he last in the categcry of race is 
the Hazarah, and he occupies a tract extending from Cabul 
and Ghazni to Herat, and from Candahar to Balkh, a mountainous 
region with here and there some fertile valleys. They, too, 
speak Persian, but in feature are Tatars. It may be gratifying 
to be told that the Hazarahs are laborious, brave, and hardy; that 
they construct roads, dig wells, and build walls; and that they are 
in the hands of their priests, and yet are governed by their own 
chie‘s, But their hostility to the Afghan is scarcely reason enough 
for concluding that they would form an excellent advanced guard 
for us, and would assure our military position in the event of our 
permanent occupation of the whole country. Practically, Dr. Bellew, 
whose good faith is as unquestionable as his knowledge is exten- 
sive, makes out a very strong case for those who contend that we 
ought to have as little to do with tribes vindictive, unstable, and 
very loosely held together, as may be compatible with that com- 
manding position and that strong frontier which we must somehow 
Contrive to hit on and retain. 

Readers will do well to bear in mini the distinction between 
nationalities and the mere clans which are offshoots of nation- 
alities, Fro:n the Afghans come the tribes with which Indian 
history of the last forty years has made us all more or less fami- 
liar. Dr, Bellew talks of eight clans, of which five descend from one 
common ancestor and three fromanother. But the special Afghan 
tribe identified with treaties, assassinations, contests for empire, 


and perpetual civil strife, is the Abdali or Durrani. It has been 
known under the latter title since the reign of Ahmed Shah, and 
the word is derived from Dur-t-Durran, or pearl of pearls, the 
Abdali tribe wearing a small pearl-studded ring in the right ear. 
It is from this tribe that spring the divisions of Baruckzais, Suddo- 
zais, Populzais, Khagwanis, and no }gss than four others, with 
which we need not now trouble ourselves. It will be sufficient to 
bear in mind that the Suddozais at first gave birth to —_ , and 
that the Baruckzais began as Mayors of the palace and ended by 
claiming sovereignty for themselves. Zeman Shah, Shah Shujah, 
and Mahmud—all more or less incapable—were Suddozais. The 
Baruckzais numbered the far more energetic Payanda Khan, 
Fath Khan, Dost Mahommed, and—in spite of Dr. Bellew’s 
unfavourable comments—his son, the late unfortunate Shere Ali. 
Our author’s sketch of Afghan history during the last hundred 
and fifty years is concise, and indispensable to a comprehension of 
the chapters on races and affinities. But, on the whole, we 
prefer him when he confines himself to geography and language. 
Some of his derivations and stories are curious and instructive. 
Pathan is said to mean the rudder of a ship, and to have been 
conferred by the Prophet himself on a Hebrew servant, who 
as a proselyte, was to be the guide of his le. The water-pot 
of Buddha, a huge bowl made out of a solid block of green stone, 
was carried from India to Candahar centuries ago by emigrants 
who fled from Brahminical tyranny, or, as the author phrases it, 
from Scythic invasion. This interesting relic was seen by the 
author in 1872, covered with Arabic inscriptions, in a small 
Mohammedan shrine. It need hardly be said that a self-satisfied 
Mohammedan doctor or savant would be the worst authority 
in the world on archeology or antiquarianism; and it is to 
Dr. Bellew’s credit that he is not led too far away by plausible 
genealogies and native traditions, or by the similarity of Yusuf- 
zai names with those of Biblical places in Palestine. Tho 
Pushtu language, of which we hear a good deal throughout, 
contains, according to the latest authorities, at least six dialects. 
It is Aryan, and not Semitic; or, more properly, it occupies an 
intermediate position between the Indic and Iranic branches of the 
Aryan family. Whatever may be the result of our Afghan policy, 
it is to be hoped that ample encouragement will be held out to 
Indian staff officers to cultivate this , and to pursue those 
investigations on which Dr. Bellew, in little more than one hundred 
pages, has thrown no inconsiderable light, 


TWO VERSE-TRANSLATIONS OF THE ODYSSEY.* 


binges SLATIONS of the classics seem to be governed by a very 

subtle law of periodicity. Each year, we imagine, sees about 
an equal number of them produced; but the particular classic in 
favour differs at different times in a curious manner. The late 
Lord Derby’s was only one of many renderings of the Iliad that 
ap d about fifteen years back, four years ago every one was 
doing Pindar, a year later there was a run upon the Agamemnon. 
Just now it is the Odyssey that attracts translators. The version 
of Messrs. Butcher and Lang, which has now established itself as 
a prose classic, has been followed by two translations in verse, 
both of them very noticeable, and one of them, as we shall hope to 
show, the work of a poet or poetess (for “ Avia” is a very dis~ 

uising pseudonym) of no mean merit. e had till now thought 
Mtr. orsley’s Odyssey in the Spenserian stanza as satisfactory a 
version as was possible, but “Avia” has shown cause why we 
should reconsider that judgment. Whoever “ Avia” may be, and 
whatever may be the Lucretian or non-Lucretian allusion veiled 
under her name (for we venture to translate the adjective as a 
feminine), her version has given us, and we trust it will give many 
readers, real and genuine pleasure. 

Each new translation of the Iliad or the Odyssey serves to raise 
again the questions raised twenty years ago by Mr. Arnold in his 
Lectures on Translating Homer, and chietly the question of metre. 
What metre is best suited for rendering in English the rapidity, 
the simplicity of thought and of expression, and the nobility of 
Homer? No one is likely to venture again on the couplet, after 
Pope has shown us in his Iliad, and Chapman in his Odyssey, such 
perfect models of all that Homer is not. 

The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault and bless the useful light— 
is this, or are these verses of Chapman’s furthest from Homer ? 
With what clouds Jove heaven’s heightened forehead binds! 
How tyrannize the wraths of all the winds! 
Ilow «ll the tops he bottoms with the deeps, 
A:.1 ia the bottoms all the tops he steeps ! 
Neither Pope’s artificiality, nor Chapman’s fancifulness, is likely to 
be imitated by any future translator ; and the couplet from which 
one or the other seems inseparable is consequently condemned. 
Blank verse, again, has not as yet succeeded much ae; for no 
translator who has used it has steered safe between an un-Homeric 
involution of style and bald dulness. It is hard to find fault with 
Cowper for translating Homer, seeing that the work was, while it 
lasted, a true medicina mentis to him, and kept him employed at a 
time. when original writing was out of the question; but, though 

* The Odyssey of Homer. Books L-XII. Translated into English 
Verse, with Notes and Parallel Passages, by Sir Charles Du Cane, .G. 
Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons, 1880. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Done into English Verse. By Avia. London: 
C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1880. 
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‘Cowper's version ng from a sound root—dissatisfaction with 
P eannot be said to have given us an Iliad or an Odyssey 
‘that is much more like Homer than Pope’s versions are. Literal- 
ness, no doubt, there is in Cowper, and in his modern successor, 
Lord Derby; but there is an utter want of the Homeric flow, the 
‘Homeric directness, the Homeric simplicity and speed. Cowper is 
well aware—his own poetic experience has taught him—how difficult 
‘it is for the blank-verse writer to keep clear of prose in treating 
prosaic incidents, of which so much of a narrative poem must in- 
evitably be composed; and he keeps clear of it by making use of 
‘a style that may be called debased Miltonese :— 

So saying, he issued his command ; whom quick 

His grooms obey’d. They in the court prepared 

The sumpter-carriage, and adjoin’d the mules— 
‘that is how we are led up to Nausicaa’s journey to the river :— 


Ulysses with delight that song, and all 
The maritime Phxacian concourse heard— 


that is how we are told of the reception of Demodocus’s 


When thus he had perform’d 
His wonted task, two seizing, as before, | 
He slew them for his next obscene regale. 
that is how Cowper renders for us the deed of the Cyclops, told | 
‘by Homer in two swift lines, without a pause or an unusual | 
word :— 
airap érei Ta a Epya, 
avy & dye 37 aire Siw papas Scizvor. 
Clearly Mr. Arnold was right when he condemned Cowper's | 
blank verse as a means of representing Homer. It is neither | 
— enough nor rapid enough. 
r. Worsley’s well-known version in the Spenserian stanza is 
charming poem; it is scholarly, accurate, melodious; it has | 
many of the necessary qualities of Homeric translation. But it is 
am stanzas, and we are not sure whether that is not a fatal ob- 
jection. If the couplet of Pope is impossible because of its in- | 
evitable tendency to epigram, to bring the thought round with a 
jerk, as it were, for the rhyme’s sake, it may be said that the nine- 
ined stanza labours under a like difficulty. The stanza, like the 
long prose period, is necessarily self-contained; its complex | 
structure gives it a completeness of its own. There is no guarantee | 
that the breaks of the stanzas will coincide, or nearly coincide, 
with the breaks of the continuous hexameters, so that even a hand 
.as skilful as Mr. Worsley’s will often find itself unable to proceed 
‘without either expanding the sense unduly orallowinga break where 
it ought not to be. It may have been some consideration of this kind 
that directed both the translators we have now under notice tothe 
long-lined rhyming metres which they have chosen. Sir Charles 
Du Cane has taken the fourteen-syllabled metre of Chapman's 
Iliad ; Avia has taken a metre which is almost identical with that 
of Mr. Morris's Story of Sigurd. Both these modes have certain 
obvious advantages. Like Mr. Arnold's favourite hexameters, 
each of their lines is long enough to contain the equivalent ofa line 
of the Greek, so that the translator is under no temptation to ex- 
pand orretrench. Thus one of these versions renders the 331 lines 
of the Sixth Book in 327, and the other in 334 lines. Again, these 
metres bring no inducement either to epigram, like the heroic 
couplet, or to involution, like blank verse, or to any alteration of 
the Homeric pauses, like the Spenserian stanza. But between the 
two metres there is, except for this negative agreement, a con- 
siderable difference. Sir é. Du Cane’s is an accurate and faithful 
version of the Greek, but the jog of the iambics is apt to fatigue 
the ear. Let us take some parallel renderings of well-known pas- 
sages, beginning with the version of Cowper as an example of a 
style quite different from that of the two versions under immediate 
tonsideration. Here is the passage in which Proteus describes 
the fate of Ajax, son of Vileus (Book 1V. 499-511) :— 
CowPer. 
Ajax, surrounded by his galleys, died. 
Him Neptune, first, against the bulky rocks 
The Gyre drove, but saved him from the Deep ; 
Nor had he perish’d, hated as he was 
By Pallas, but for his own impious boast 
In frenzy utter’d, that he would escape 
The billows, even in the God’s despight. 
Neptune, that speech vain-glorious hearing, grasp’d 
His trident, and the huge Gyrzan rock 
Smiting indignant, dash’d it half away. 
Part stood, and part, on which the boaster sat 
When, first, the brainsick fury seiz’d him, fell 
Bearing him with it down into the gulfs 
Of Ocean, where he drank the brine, and died. 
C. pu Cane. 
Ajax on board his long-oared ships was smitten on the wave: 
Poseidon first to Gyara’s rock the mighty chieftain drave, 
And, rescued from the billowy surge, he would have ’seaped his fate, 
‘Though by Athene’s wrath pursued with unrelenting hate. 
Had he not made an impious boast, mad with besotted pride, 
That in the god’s — the sea’s great culf he had defied. 
But straightway to Poseidon’s ear his vaunting cry did go, 
And with his trident firmly grasped the sea-god struck a blow. } 
Full upon Gyara’s rock it fell, and sundered it in twain,— 
One fragment stood, whilst thund’ring fell the other in the main, 
Seated on which great Ajax spake the boast that brought him bane, 
For him it bore away, and plunged into the surging tide,— 
So, swallowing down a briny draught, the boastful hero died. 
AvIA. 
galleys was Ajax wrecked in the breaker-swirl ; 
e Gyran rocks did Poseidon the black ship hurl ; 


With his 
For against 


! 

But the God saved him from the sea, from the threshold of Hades’ gate: 

And now had he ’seaped destruction for all Athené’s hate, 

But for his own presumption, the word that in madness he eried, 

How that even in the God’s despite he had ’scaped from the deep sea-tide, 

But Poseidon heard the vaunts that on high to the heavens he flung, 

And straight in his mighty hands his three-forked mace he swung, 

And he smote the Gyrzan rock, and tie crag in sunder he clave, 

And the half abode in his place, and the half plunged down to the wave, 

Even that whereon Ajax had sat in his folly and frenzy of soul, 

And it whelmed him down welter of surges and fathomless-deep sea-roll, 

So he died, when the vaunt-filled mouth had been filled with a draught 
from the sea. 


The chief fault we have to find with these last lines, of which 
the ring is unmistakable, is that the translator has added to 
her original. “Inthe breaker-swirl,” “the black ship,” “ from 
the threshold of Hades’ gate,” are interpolations ; and “ the 
vaunts that on high to the heavens he flung” is a very free ren- 
dering of peyad’ aidnaarros. Elsewhere, as in the following pas- 
| sage, the pathetic lament of the ghost of Anticleia, the hero’s 
mother, there is less of this license :— 


So did I speak, and my reverend mother forthright replied : 
“Nay, but still with a patient spirit thy wife doth abide 
In thy halls, and evermore, for the burden of sorrow she bears, 
Her days are consumed with heaviness, yea, and her rights with tears, 
But thy fair honour hath no man hitherto taken, but yet 
Telemachus holdeth in peace thy domain, and on high is he set 
In the feasts, where it tits that a ruler of men sit princes beside. 
For of all is he bidden: but ever thy sire in the field doth abide 
Alone, for down to the city he never doth come, and his bed 
Is not with mantles and shining rugs full softly spread ; 
Bat in winter he laveth him down in the house beside the fire 
In the ashes, amid the thralls, apparelled in evil attire. 
But as soon as the summer is come with a glory of golden sheaves, 
Low on the ground he lieth amidst of the fallen leaves, 
Anywhere under the naked sky in the vineyard-close ; 
There doth he lie in his anguish of heart, and his grief ever grows 
With longing for thee, and now is he come unto joyless eld. 
For this cause also I died, when the day of my doom I beheld. 
For not in my halls did far-seeing Artemis come with her bow, 
And softly chill me to death with arrows like fallizg snow : 
No sickness it was that came upon me to steal away 
The life from the tortured limbs by the wasting of long decay. 
Ah, no, my beloved, my son! *twas the aching of yearning for thee, 
For thy counsels and sweet lovingkindness, that broke the heart of me!” 


In both these passages the metre is exactly that of Sigurd; but 
through half or more of the book the efiect is varied by a rhyme 
in the middle of the line. Take, for example, this extremely vivid 
rendering of the passage, in the midst of the slaughter of the 
suitors, where Athene looks down from the rafters of the hall :— 


Then, then from the rafters’ height did Pallas Athené shake 

Her egis, and thrilled with affright did the souls of the suitors quake. 

And this way and that from the king they fled, as the cattle flee 

When the hovering gad-fly’s sting is driving them over the lea, 

When the long days come with the Springtide up from the southland sea. 

But the king and his folk, as the bow-beaked, crook-taloned vultures 
swoop 

From the crags on the mountain's brow, on the harmless fowl to stoop, 

W hich afar from the clouds low-cowering scurry along the ground, 

But from down-rushing wing and devouring beak no rescue is found, 

Neither any escape ; and with glee are the tield-carles watching the chase, 

So smite they the suitors that flee through the murder-ravening place. 

And rang through the slaughter the shriek and the ghastly moan ever- 
more, 

As they hacked at their heads, and the reek of their blood steamed up 
from the tloor. 


We have mentioned one fault in Avia’s version, her tendency 
to interpolate. No doubt this is less of a fault in translating 
Homer than in translating any other poet, for the simple reason 
that Homer deals so largely in ornamental or conventional epithets 
and expletives that a translator is but carrying the Homeric 
practice a little further in doing the same. Another quality 
of her verse is more all-pervading and fundamental, and the 
favour shown to her version will exactly depend on how far 
readers are prepared to regard it as a good quality, a legitimate 
feature. This is, it need hardly be said, the quasi-archaic 
character of much of the language. In Stvurd it was essential to 
the poem; it was a part of its atmosphere. Is it so in the 
Odyssey? This is a very difficult question, and one that we 
are hardly prepared to discuss in a single paragraph. Per- 
haps the true thing to say is that archaisms of language 
are like most other features of an author's style; their 
effect depends on how they are managed. In Mr. Newman's Iliad 
they were ill-managed ; in Avia’s Odyssey we think them in the 
main happy and striking. Probably, as we have hinted before, 
this translation would never have been written if Sigurd had not 
been written first; but that is no dispraise of Avia’s work, On 
the contrary, it is much to the credit of her judgment that she 
recognized not only the beauty of that great poem but its affinity 
to the Homerie epic. The result is that she has produced a 
version of the Odyssey in English which, if not perfect, is original 
and brilliant. 


CHRISTIAN ART IN THE CATACOMBS.* 


WO years ago we noticed the First Part of Messrs. No 
cote and Brownlow’s careful revision of their standard work 
* Roma Sotterranea; or, an Account of the Roman Catacombs, especially 
of the Cemetery of St. Callixtus, compiled from the Works of Commendatore 
De Rossi. New Edition, rewritten and greatly enlarged, by Rev. J 
Spencer Northcote, D.D., and Rev. W. R. Brownlow, M.A. Part Second— 


_ Christian Art. London: Longmans & Co. 1879. 
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on the Roman Catacombs. After a long interval, the Second 
Part, devoted chiefly to the examination of the earliest Christian 
art, both in painting and sculpture, has made its appearance, and 
we proceed to bring it to the attention of our readers. There can 
be no doubt of the very great benefit conferred on all English 
students of Christian archeology by this careful compilation from 
the somewhat unwieldy and inaccessible works of the Commen- 
datore De Rossi. The two Roman Catholic clergymen whom we 
have to thank for this useful labour have entered thoroughly into 
the subject, and in the Second Part, now under notice, have cer- 
tainly improved on De Rossi's third volume. They claim the 
credit of having for the first time arranged in a chronological 
order all the paintings and the sculptured sarcophagi yet dis- 
covered in the Catacombs, This has never been attempted before. 
At first the explorers or describers of the vast ramifications of the 
cemetery of Callixtus, or of the more recently discovered one of 
Generosa, on the site of the Sacred Wood of the Fratres Arvales, 
merely accumulated materials for future arrangement, and the 
dates which they assigned to particular works of “art were very 
often hastily assumed. Even Padre Marchi, to whose mantle the 
Commendatore De Rossi, as the official custodian of the Roman 
Catacombs, has succeeded, is by no means a safe guide in this 
branch of the subject. So much more is now known about the 
matter that the successive dates of the original excavation of the 
several galleries, chambers, planes, and levels have been satis- 
factorily ascertained. And a multitude of subsidiary arguments, 
derived from historical records and from the comparison of in- 
scriptions and of other details, such as technical execution, con- 
firms the general accuracy of these conclusions, 

No one can examine the art of the Catacombs without seeing 
that the primitive Christians, brought up, as they necessarily must 
have been, in the traditions of their time, preserved the general 
system of debased classical decoration which they found in being. 

hey rejected, of course, many heathen figures and subjects, 
while they adopted a few which suited their own purpose. Occa- 
sionally, for instance, they preserved Pagan types and mythological 
legends, such as the figures of Orpheus or Psyche, and symbolical 
representations of natural phenomena, such as Oceanus and Iris. But 
they began from the very first, though timidly and tentatively, to 
develop a Christian system of iconography. Their first attempts were 
onli symbolical. They would have shrunk, especially during 
the ages of persecution, from the open representation of distinctively 
Christian subjects. Accordingly, such emblems as the Anchor, 
the Lamb, the Dove, the Fish, the Stag, the Dolphin, the Vine, 
and the Ship, were the most favourite adornreents of the earliest 
Christian arcosolia. De Rossi and his English followers find the 
most ancient known specimen of Christian decorative painting in 
the gallery at the entrance of the cemetery of Domitilla, on the 
Via Ardeatina. Here the vaulting is covered with most gracefully 
flowing vine-branches, with birds picking at the grapes and naked 
boys gathering them. The fair presumption is that this painting, 
considering how significant an emblem the vine is, may be reckoned 
as a Christian work of an age which cannot be later than the 
second century. In the same cemetery there are subjects of a man 
fishing, of sheep feeding, of Noah in his ark, and of Daniel in the 
den of lions. Mommsen’s authority is quoted for the opinion that 
these decorative works are of the same age as the original excava- 
tion of the particular part of the catacombs in which they are found. 
Another painting, representing two persons seated at a table on 
which are some cakes of bread and a fish, undoubtedly, in the 
eyes of Christian iconographers, represents, in a way which would 
veil its meaning from a heathen, the Eucharistic feast. De Rossi 
distinguishes between representations of the common feast, or 
agape, or yather the heavenly banquet; the supper of the Seven 
Disciples (recorded in St. John xxi.); and a purely symbolical 
exhibition of the fish with loaves of bread, meaning the sacrament 
of the altar, Mr. J. H. Parker, who is the béte noire of Dr. North- 
cote and Mr. Brownlow, wishes to get rid of the Christian character 
of such representations by describing them as merely depicting 
the anniversary commemorative feasts of the dead common among 
the ancient Romans. But Bishop Graves, of Limerick, admits, as 
any dispassionate observer cannot help doing, their religious 
character and intention. The so-called crypts of Lucina are 
another division of the most ancient part of the Cemetery of 
Callixtus, Here, in one of the cubicula, is a picture of our Lord’s 
baptism. Here, too, the figure of the Orante, a female figure with 
the arms uplifted and outstretched in prayer, makes its first ap- 
pearance. This, whether representing a particular Christian soul, 
or the collective Church, is one of the most common adornments 
ofthe catacombs. We can see no proof that the Orante ever stands 
for the Blessed Virgin, Even if it did, as our authors laboriously 
contend, the attitude and sentiment would imply a very different 
regard for our Lord’s mother than is inculcated in modern 
Romanism. The first appearance in art of the Blessed Virgin with 
the Holy Child is found in the Cemetery of Priscilla, which is 
believed to be of the age of the Flavii, that is before a.p. 150, or 

of the time of Trajan, immediately following. This is naturalistic 
in character, and a very beautiful work of art, of excellent style 
end execution. The Good Shepherd, our Lord with the Woman 
of Samaria at the well, the Hmorrhoissa, Jonah, Moses striking 
the rock, all make their appearance in thesecond century. The 
following introduces a development and combination of sub- 
Jects and compositions. The history of Jonah in its several stages, 
the sacrifice of Isaac, the healing of the paralytic man, now occur 
88 common subjects. The chapel of Dionysas, about the year 275, 


with their names, represented as standing in prayer in a paradise, 
wherein are birds and flowers. Nothing can be pleasanter or more 
instructive than to peruse our authors’ , With their copious 
illustrations, describing in these menu- 
ments of the earliest Christian art. The adoration of the Magi, 
and the story of Susanna (represented as a lamb, with the name 
Susanna, standing between two wolves, inscribed Seniores), are 
also subjects which were represented in the third century. 

The catacomb paintings of the fourth century are inly in- 

ferior in interest, as well as in artistic merit, to those of the. 
preceding of persecution. The subjects, not much more 
varied than before, were treated less symbolically, but with growing 
debasement of style and method as compared with the ancient 
classical t We still find the Good Shepherd a very favourite: 
subject. ually common is the Striking of the rock; and our- 
authors strive hard to establish that in these pictures Moses and 
Peter are somehow combined in one person. It is curious to find 
a grievous complaint of the badness of the plaster used in the 
latter half of the fourth century, in the “Liberian area” of the 
Catacombs of Callixtus in particular. Owing to this many of these 
paintings have perished. It is in this part of the cemetery and at. 
this age that the monogram of our Lord's name is first observed. 
The different forms of it are well illustrated by our authors. The: 
nimbus also makes its first appearance in this place and at this 
date. The disquisition on the nimbus is one of the best in the 
volume before us. 
Few specimens of pictorial art of the fifth or following centuries- 
are to be found in the Roman catacombs, In these Christian 
symbolism has well-nigh disappeared. The whole style is. 
“ positive” and naturalistic. But the examples here given, some 
saintly figures from the crypt of St. Cecilia and a group from the 
cemetery of Generosa—the latter of the seventh century—are full 
of interest. Two fine effigies of St. Sixtus and another bishop, 
supposed to belong to the ninth century, the whole group having a 
text of Scripture surrounding it (this being the earliest known 
example of this practice), are here figured from the tomb of 
Cornelius; as is also a full-faced portrait of our Lord, from the 
catacomb of Pontianus, ascribed to the same ninth century, which 
has the earliest known example of an inscription commemo- 
rating the donor. The words of the legend are:—*“ De donis Dei 
Gaudiosus fecit.” 

In connexion with such votive inscriptions it may be well to 
add that the letters P.G.R.F.C., which are found in some paint- 
ings of the subterranean church of San Clemente, are satisfac- 
torily explained as standing for the words “ Pro gratia recepta 
fieri curavi.” This may givea useful hint to the writers of inserip- 
tions of thank-offering among ourselves. 

We have further to notice a very interesting discussion of the 
traditional portraiture of our Lord. Our authors place side by side 
Kugler’s engraving of the earliest known portrait of our Saviour 
from a ceiling in the Catacomb of Domitilla, now nearly effaced, 
and the late Mr. Heaphy’s copy of the same original, which is- 
(we learn) to be published in a forthcoming posthumous work on 
“ The Antiquity of the Likeness of our Blessed Lord.” We can 
truly say that we hope most earnestly that Mr. Heaphy’s pre- 
sentment, picturesque and pathetic as it is,is the more faithfal 
reproduction of the original. 

A further chapter describes the few remains of Christian 
sculpture, chiefly bas-reliefs from sarcophagi, which the Cata- 
combs have afforded. There is not much to be said about them. For 
the art is but poor, and the subjects have no novelty ; except that, 
among Pagan scenes admitted into the Christian circle, occurs 
Ulysses with the Sirens. The noble sitting figure of St. Hippo- 
lytus of Ostia, now in the Lateran Museum, concludes the series, 


and might have been more warmly commended. 
gilded glasses, lamps, phials, &c., in the various Catacombs under 
But they give some new and interesting particulars, in an appendix, 

the 

ted chambers of the Palace 

worshipping a crucified ass-headed figure; and there is a roughly 
current among the heathen in his time in Rome and in Africa, 
the ears of an ass and a hoof on one foot, dressed in a toga and 
years of the third century, at the beginning of the persecution 


In former notices of De Rossi's original work we have already 
called attention to his interesting discoveries of trinkets, teasers,. 
his official care. Dr. Northcote and Mr. Brownlow reproduce 
these chapters without throwing any further light on the subject. 
in illustration of the famous Graffito (supposed to date 
early part of the third century), found, some —~* ears ago, in 
one of the recently excava of the 
Czsars on the Palatine. This, as is well known, represents a man 
scrawled inscription—ALEZAMENOS CEBETE (for 2EBETAI) 
@EON. Tertullian refers to the blasphemous calumny, which was 
that the Christians “adored the head of an ass ”; and s of a 
painting exhibited at Carthage which represented a with 
carrying a book inscribed with the words, “ Deus Christianorum, 
ONOKOIHTHS, auribus asininis et pede.” This was in the first 
under Septimius Severus. The stupid fable soon died out, and 
the last notice of it is to be found in Minucius Felix (Octa- 


vius c. 28):—Audire te dicis caput asini rem nobis esse 
divinam.” But De Rossi thinks with great probability, that the 
Roman graffito, scratched by a schoolboy or a sol (it is 


not known whether the apartment in which it was found was 
a school-room or a guard-room), refers to this fable. Liddell 
and Scott translate the word ovoxowurns as “lying im an ass’s 
stall.” This may have some reference to the historical fact of 
the divine birth in the stable at Bethlehem. But there are other 
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an engraving of an ancient gem, first engraved by Stephanoni in 
1646, which represents an ass clothed in a toga teaching two dis- 
ciples. For this they are indebted to Dr. Kraus’s Das Spoticru- 
a vom Palatin und ein neuentdecktes Graffito, 1872. Dr. Kraus 

compares a medal of Alexander the Great, the reverse of 
which shows an ass suckling its foal, with the inscription round it 
DN IHS XPS DEI FILIUS. This is certainly a very curious 
and interesting discussion. Wo wonder that our authors have not 
referred to the description and engraving of the strange graffito of 
a lamp on the tomb of the Virgin Januaria, which De Rossi gives 
in No, 22 of Tavola xxviii. of the Atlas of his last volume. This 
lamp is in the not unusual form of a Roman galley; but on the 
curved extremity of the prow of the galley is transfixed a 
monstrous human face with the ears of an ass. De Rossi's 
explanation—a rather far-fetched one—is that this symbol repre- 
sents the transfixion of the stupid fable of the ass by the cross. 
This new English edition of the Roma Sotterranea, which is 
row completed, is a real boon to all students of ancient Christian 
art, 


CHARLIE.* 


igen autobiographic hero of Charlie tells us, on nearly the last 
page of his third volume, that “I could enlarge.” ‘There is, 
however, one peculiarity of Mrs. Woodward’s work which we 
defy her or her spokesman to enlarge, and that is the length of her 
sentences. These remarkable creations are of such dimensions that 
words or lines are hopeless as units of measurement, and the only 
standard at all convenient is that of the inch. The second sen- 
tence of the first chapter is a five-inch-and-a-half one, filling a 
page, and handsomely turning the corner of the page before and 
the page after. Three-inchers and four-inchers abound; and, when 
we come to p. 81, we find what turnip-growers would probably call 
a t mammoth champion sentence, which occupies a page and a 

, or @ good eight inches of print. We forget at this moment the 
precise length of the famous congeries of words in the Krittk der 
reinen Vernunft, which is supposed to have put Kant at the head 
ef the framers of big things in sentences. But, if Mrs. Woodward 
has not beaten the philosopher, she has certainly in this surprising 
imstance run a good second. Nor is the construction of these 
fabrics less remarkable than their bulk. The author, to do her 
justice, does not often lose the grammatical thread of connexion, 
nor does she, like Clarendon—her only English rival—expand the 
unhappy —- with parentheses and asides. She rather seems to 
have an objection to the use of stops, and to consider that conjunc- 
tions are much better. Thus the reader is carried along sweetly by 
“ ands” and “ thoughs ” and “ whiles” until he tinds himself at the 
end several miles rather than inches from the sense of the beginning. 
Here is a specimen five-incher, which ought to prove of great use 
to all examiners, schoolmasters, parish clergymen, and aspirants to 
the proud position of a sub-editor of periodicals :— 

My own character too had probably developed much quicker than that 
of most boys of my age, and living in this close companionship with a man 
ef such peculiarly grave and abstracted ideas—one, too, who never asso- 
ciated with his neighbours or condescended to evince even the faintest in- 
terest in the petty everyday trifles which were taking place around him, 
may have quickened my powers of discernment and made me more able to 
appreciate a character which, as it little by little unfolded before my dawn- 
ing intellect, filled me with the deepest awe and veneration, and a kind of 
grateful idolatrous love with which no other mortal man has ever inspired 
me and never will now that the object of my first fresh boyish devotion is 
gone—a devotion which I honestly believe to have had the same strength 
and intensity as though I had been a full grown man, able to look at 
things from a man’s standpoint, and bring the full weight of a strong and 
mature affection to bear upon the subject which he singles out as worthy of 
being enshrined in his heart’s inner sanctuary—worthy of being loved tirst 
and foremost better than one’s self, better even than one’s life. 

It will probably be perceived from this specimen’s contents, as 
well as from its style, that the interest to be found in Charlie is of 
a placid and contemplative kind. It consists indeed rather ina mild 
curiosity to know how Mrs. Woodward will extricate herself 
from the ambages of these monstrous propositions, than in any 
particular desire to know what becomes of the characters or any 
particular sympathy with their occupations. They are, for the 
most part, a pleasant old-fashioned tolk of the kind who never 
were much on any land or sea exceptin the realms of fiction. 
They cool their heated brows, they all but discover their long 
lost fathers by means of diamond rings, their lips curl, and their 

es flash quite in the approved style, and their sentiments when 
they are good are irreproachable, and when they are bad are bad 
and no mistake. The excellent Charlie, who tells his own story 
with a fine manly absence of basbfulness at the display of his own 
perfections, is a proper moral young man as you shall meet of a 
summer's day. At an early age he is chosen to be guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend to qne of his “college” companions, and the 
fame of him is such that shortly afterwards, when he has got an 
open scholarship and is about to proceed to Oxford, a baronet 
otfers him three hundred a year and unlimited travelling expenses 
to accompany his ne’er-do-well son, and keep him as far as possible 
out of mischief. The latter task even the irreproachable Charlie 
fails to accomplish, which, as he must have been about eighteen 
at the time of his assuming the office cf Mentor, is perhaps not 
pew Bene song His — too, seems to have been rather an 
aw one, and perhaps one which a person who was provided 
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rg with the finer feelings would have preferred not to 
old. The exact nature of Mr. Stafford’s delinquencies is veiled 
in several three- and four-incsers of the finest, but vaguest, peri. 
phrasis. But as the Mentor alludes toa “lonely Italian grave,” to 
which, during their travels, his hopeful pupil, or companion, or 
whatever he is to be called, had consigned some apparently 
female person by “false promises, and neglected vows, and de- 
liberate desertion,” it may be suggested that a man of honour 
would have washed his hands of Mr. Stafford about the date of 
the digging of that grave. However, Obarlie, to do him justice, 
has the finest moral sentiments at command on every occasion, 
and bestows quite three-hundred-a-year’s worth of them on the 
impenitent Mr. Stafford. It is also to his credit that though 
the conduct which led to the Italian grave does not seem to have 
struck him in the light of a vice rédhilitoire as far as concerns 
his engagement with Mr. Stafford, he promptly takes the latter 
away under threat of revelations as to his wickedness when he 
finds him in the society of a beautiful girl who is his own special 
adoration. “ How I hated seeing him hovering thus closely about 
the beautiful and guileless girl, whose hand he was no more 
worthy to touch than the loathsome reptile is fit to associate with 
the pure and harmless dove,” says Charlie, with much frankness, 
but perhaps with a little severity, considering that, at this period, 
he has been eating the loathsome reptile’s bread for some four or 
five years. Obviously, however, Charlie was a person upon 
whom the relation of keeper to a loathsome reptile did not 
weigh heavily. He talks loftily of the loathsome reptile’s “ con- 
tracted views,” when that animal wished to “ monopolize the 
society ” of his paid companion, and is altogether a very superior 
rson. Like all superior persons with a belief in themselves 

e prospers. His unknown parent or somebody else leaves him 

large sums of money, the loathsome reptile is converted by a 
fever in India, he is released from his guardianship with a hand- 
some legacy from the paternal baronet, and lastly his chief patron, 
the father of the pure and harmless dove, proves himself to be the 
most amiable and accommodating of papas. Indeed, the scene in 
which the Gods provide goods for this model young man is almost 
humorous if only we could feel sure that the author sees the humour. 
Charlie has settled down in London lodgings, intending with his 
savings during his years of reptile-keeping to read for the Bar, 
and he is dreadfully alarmed at the designs of a match-making 
aunt of the pure and harmless dove—whose life, by the way, he 
Charlie has saved when she was a small girl. The father appears 
and flings his daughter at the head of the young man in a way 
only too uncommon with fathers of large property :— 

“ What good?” retorted Mr. Vaughan, rising excitedly from his seat 
and beginning to pace the floor. “ My dear Charlie,” here he stood still and 
ary grimly down upon me, “if you will excuse my saying it, you area 

ool. 

“ Tt’s not exactly an agreeable fact to be reminded of,” I drily responded, 
“ but I really begin to think I must be one, for 1 am certainly quite at a 
loss to understand your object in seeking to drag me into an affair of such 
extreme delicacy.” 

“Never mind about that,” quickly interrupted the impatient clergy- 
man, “ just answer me this one question, Do you not love my daughter?” 

“ Pardon me,” I said, looking at him proudly, for on this point I felt that 
I rather deserved credit than otherwise for the way in which I had acted 
— him, “but may I inquire whether I have ever done or said any- 
thing?” 

. r don’t want to discuss your sayings and doings, my dear fellow,” ener- 

getically exclaimed Mr. Vaughan, “1 only want a simple answer to my 
question.” 
It is odd that the excellent Mr. Vaughan, who nad known Charlie 
all his life, should not have been aware that a simple answer was 
altogether out of the power of that magnificent gentleman to give. 
But if the impatient clergyman bad strengthened his very sensible 
assertion, “ You are a fool,” by one of the customary expletives to 
that phrase, we do not think his bishop could have had the heart 
to find much fault with him. 

By the aid of five-inch sentences and of an infinite ingenuity in 
not coming to the point, Mrs. Woodward has made out her three 
volumes. But we have not often read three volumes with less in 
them. Good instances of the author's inability to write plainly 
and naturally may be found in the chapters devoted to Charlies 
life in “the Middlebury College,” by which curious title the author 
seems to describe the grammar school of a cathedral town forty or 
fifty years ago. At that time there were not many schools save 
Eton and Winchester, to which the term college was applied at 
all, and certainly nobody thought of talking of “the” Eton 
College or “ the” Winchester College. An institution, however, 
which contained such very curious alumni as the Middlebury 
College boys, is fairly entitled to a curious title. This is the way 
in which the Middleburian of that day turned his period and 
polished his phrase :— 

He talks of getting a scholarship for himself in precisely the same 
matter of fact terms, as I speak about sitting down to dinner, while as for 
exhibitions and things of that kind he seems to think he has nothing to do 
but simply to put out his hand and graciously take them. If, therefore, he 
holds these exalted views on his own account, there is no knowing W 
kind of views he may entertain with regard to my individual self. He 
may insist perhaps, for anything I can tell to the contrary, on seeing me 
formally installed as Lord Chancellor, or some equally dignified position, 
before he has done with me. 

It is interesting to pause for a moment, and to think what 
would have been the actual fate of a youth who should have 
made this speech at a public school forty years ago. It can be 
imagined, but perhaps must not in these squeamish days be de- 
scribed. 


On the whole we cannot say that it wculd grieve us if we nevet 
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read another novel of Mrs. Woodward's. Her oddities are but 
rarely amusing, and the non-amusing intervals are many, long, and 
frightfully barren. It is faintly pleasant to find that there is a 
person who thinks rapprochement is a synonym for rapport, 
and that a spirituel countenance is one which shows a pale and 
interesting melancholy. A hero who takes the pains to explain, 
when mentioning the wicked implement called a latch-key, that 
he had not asked for it, but had received it, an unsought gift, 
from his landlady, may also raisea smile. “ Rose-coloured visions 
of future laurels to won” is a not uncheerful confusion of 
Laurus nobilis with Nerium oleander, Among some very curious 
epigraphs with which Mrs. Woodward has headed her chapters, it 
is pleasant to meet with a poem beginning “Thou faileth not!” 
which is perhaps the nicest false concord imagined by a bard 
since Mrs. Rosa Fitzroy Tymmyns wrote about “ Thine eye which 
leamest.” But these things are not too numerous, and the rest is 
mostly null and void. When Charlie informs us that “I put my 
arm round her with an almost reverential tenderness of manner, 
and kissed her sweet tremulous lips,” the information is most 
welcome, not indeed because of its intrinsic interest, nor because of 
the language in which it is given, but simply because it heralds 
“the end,” which duly appears thirty pages or so later, and dis- 
misses the weary critic. 


KLEIN’S STUDENTS’ MANUAL.* 


D*® KLEIN tells us that the present work “is the product of 
a long and successful experience in training candidates for 
the Civil Service, the Legal, University, and other Examinations.” 
It may therefore, he continues, “ reasonably be hoped that Students 
will find it a useful handbook in their studies.” Further, that the 
student may have an idea of what he will have to encounter, 
“copious specimens of Papers set at previous examinations have 
been added.” Altogether it seems that we may accept this book 
as good evidence of the kind and quality of Seovtolee required 
from candidates for “the Indian and Home Civil Service, the 
University, Law, and other Examinations,” for which the work on 
its title- proclaims itself to be “ especially adapted.” 

Far be it from us to pronounce whether the student will or 
will not find this a usefal handbook. A useful handbook, as we 
conceive, is that which pulls the candidate through ; and Dr. Klein, 
by his own account, must know how this is to be done. As the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating, so the proof of the scholar is 
in the passing. The anxious parents of “seven fair sons ”—to 
= the conventional phrases of romance—when they send 

out to encounter the giants and dragons, in the modern 
form of examiners, that bar the road to fame and fortune, or even 
to the modest maintenance of a Government clerk, ask for no 
better evidence than this of the goodness of the education for 
which they have paid the bills. If Dr. Klein’s pupils pass, doubt- 
less the benedictions of many a toiling father and ha mother are 
showered upon his head, and more precious will his handbook be 
unto them than all the works of Gibbon, Macaulay, Freeman, and 
Stubbs put together. 
_ Speaking, however, as an unpractical critic, we should say that in 
itself this is by no means a guod book. We will not say that it 
is altogether and wholly bad; in this age of enlightenment it be- 
comes every day harder to attain unto the perfection of badness. 
Dr. Klein has—if we may venture slightly to alter a line from the 
Northern Farmer—“ read whot a owt to ’a read "—to wit, Hallam, 
Macaulay, Freeman, and Stubbs; at least he quotes from them. 
But the book from first to last shows signs of careless and 
hasty workmanship ; it is badly worded, badly compiled, inacccu- 
rately printed; the English is often so strange that in spite of 
the author's assertions of nationality by speaking of “our own 
Royal family,” ‘our own poet Tennyson,” “ our constitution,” we 
suspect that the language is to him a foreign one; and from time 
to time he betrays that he has but imperfectly understood the 
events he narrates. The chief praise we can give is that as far 
as we have tested them, his dates are right. But he seems not to 
have extended his care to proper names, though as to these some 
of the peculiarities of his spelling may, we admit, be due to 
theories of his own. He ma ve his reasons for writing 
Girdic and Pinda, instead of Cerdic and Penda, and for 
presenting /Elfred’s daughter, familiar to us either as A®thel- 
fled or Ethelfleda, under the form of Alfreada, though 
surely in a handbook it would be better to follow the 
usages of our best modern historians, At any rate he should have 

more consistent than to write Athelstone all through p. 18, 
and Athelstan at p. 33. “Edmond” and “ Edmondsbury ” for 
Edmund and mundsbury, and Sightbert for Sigeberht, 
are irritating eccentricities. The youngest son of Kdward 
IIf., Thomas Duke of Gloucester, appears as “Richard 
Duke of Gloucester”; and Napoleon’s second wife is called 
“the Archduchess Maria Theresa.” Then we have “the Gallic 

Ww,” where evidently the Salic Law is meant; “Theodore, 
&@ monk from Sarsus,” for Tarsus, “Beda, of Yarrow,” instead of 
Jarrow. Still more unpardonable is the following slip in the ac- 
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count of John’s reign:—“ In his [John’s] absence, the Nobles had 
been considering the question of redress of grievances. Lanfranc 
had shown them a copy of the Charter of Henry I., and upon this 
they based their claims.” Langton of course is meant; and the 
student who thinks for himself may possibly see this; but if he is 
to go to the trouble of “thinking for himself at all,” he may as 
well get up some good authority at once. The student who does 
not think will accept the statement with perfect calm—one “old 
bloke” of an archbishop, to express ourselves after the manner of 
ingenuous youth, is as good as another; but then how will it fare 
with him if his examiner should happen to know better? There 
is another pitfall at page 4, where we read— 

In the year 43 A.D. Claudius, a Roman General, made a more serious at- 
tempt to conquer the island. 

Imperator no doubt is a military title which may be rendered 
as general, and therefore it is possible that “Claudius, a Roman 
General,” may be a super-accurate way of describing Claudius the 
Roman Emperor. But one is tempted to suspect Claudius to be 
a misprint for Plautius, whom the Emperor sent to prepare his way 
in Britain by a preliminary campaign. 

From “The Roman Period” we pass on to the “ Saxon Period.” 
Though it is sad to reflect that future Civil servants are being 
taught to talk about “Saxon” periods, otherwise the account of 
“the institutions of the Saxon tribes” is not so bad. But Dr. 
Klein's views about the Bretwalda are hard to make out :— 

There was a sort of loose relationship among the Bretwaldas of the 


different Kingdoms, but it was little more than that they acknowledged 
one ruler to be more powerful than the others, and furnished him with 


troops. 
The reader may be pardoned if he infers from this that all the 
Heptarchical kings were Bretwaldas together. If learners are to 
be bothered with the Bretwalda, it should be made clear to them 
that, as in the case of the Phoenix, there was but one at a time. 
The definition given in the glossary at the end of the book, 
“Chief of the state in Saxon times,” is inadequate and vague. 
The account of /®thelstan’s exploits is also not as intelligible as 
one would wish :— 
Early in his reign he quarrelled with the Danish King of Northumbria, 
whose throne was imperilled by internal disturbances, A.D. 937, and 
Athelstone defeated them [sic] at the great battle of Brunanburg. 
Passing on to the time of the Confessor, we come to the fray 
between the burghers of Dover and “ Eustace, Count of Bologna,” 
in which Italianized form the pupil will hardly recognize the fami- 
liar Boulogne across the Channel. Although Godwine, in refusing 
to punish the townsmen, “ was in the right, his unpopularity was 
so great that he had to fly to the north, where he endeavoured to 
raise some forces which soon deserted him.” In reality, the forces 
raised by Godwine were drawn, as might be expected, from his 
own and his sons’ earldoms—Wessex, East Anglia, and part of 
Mercia ; and their gathering-place was no further north than Bever- 
stone, or, as the Worcester Chrenicler says, Langtree, in Gloucester- 
shire. The third chapter and the earlier part of the fourth, which 
treat of “Saxon Institutions ” and of the reign of the Conqueror, 
are, on the whole, decidedly superior to what has — them ; 
ollowing quota- 


but we should like to have a reference to the 
tion :— 

Freeman says, “the Witan was originally of freemen in their entirety, 
but gradually ceased to be so, on account of their very impossibility of 
attendance.” 

Till the original ge is pointed out to us we shall refuse to 
believe that Mr. Freeman ever turned out a sentence so queerly ex- 
ressed, or that he made Witan (= Sapientes) a singular, though 

r. Klein not infrequently does so. King Stephen’s elder brother 
appears under the strange style of “ Theobald, Earl of Mortmain.” 
Mortain, we presume, is meant; but it was Stephen himself 
who, by the bounty of his uncle King Henry L, was Count of 
Mortain. Next comes Henry II., who “ married Eleanor of Ac- 
quitaine, and thus added the Isle of France to his dominions.” 
Now Henry did acquire a good deal of territory by his marriage— 
“he took her to wife, and all Poitou with her,” as the Peter- 
borough Chronicler expressively says; but how he, or she either, 
came by the district known as the Isle of France, a part of the 
immediate domain of the King of the French, is beyond us. We 
are the more puzzled by reading, three lines lower down:—“ For 
his Freuch dominions he [Henry II.} was vassal of the King of 
Paris, but there was a great inequality of strength, as the only one 
left was the Isle of France.” This we give up in despair, But 
something more astounding follows :— 

A great mistake was made by the King, in having his son Henry crowned 
as King of England by the Archbishop of York, as it was putting power in 
the hands of a very untrustworthy man. ‘The reason of Henry’s conduct in 
this matter was his continued absence in his French dominions. The King 
of France was highly indignant that his daughter, who had married the 
Prirce of Wales, was not crowned at the same time. This Prince was 
spoken of by the historians of that period as Henry III.; but of course was 
not so recognised by us. 

As Henry, “the Younger King,” was married to a daughter of 
Louis of France, the only interpretation we can put upon this pas- 
sage is that at the time Dr. Klein wrote it he supposed “ Prince 
of Wales” to be the proper style of an English Ring's eldest son 
in the twelfth century. The carelessness with which the book has 
been compiled is shown by the fact that some pages further on Dr. 
Klein rightly mentions Edward of Caernarvon as “ the first styled 
Prince of Wales.” The — bearer of that title, a a is 
in the same page elevated to the rank of “King of Wales.” In 
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of France to the English crown. It rested, he says, “ only on the 
assumption that John had forfeited the crown as a murderer of his 
nephew, and that the Prince had married into the Royal Family of 
Brittany.” Ifthe Prince” means Louis—and it is difficult to 
see whom else it can mean—it was into the royal family of Castile 
that he had married. His wife was the famous Blanche of Castile, 
daughter of Alfonso III. and niece of John of England. His claim 
in night of his wife involved the rejection of the apparently prior 
claim of the House—not a “ Royal” one—of Brittany. Next we 
are puzzled by reading that “ In 1305, Bruce, the grandson of the 
sole claimant of that reign, murdered his rival, Comyn.” Why 
sole claimant? Referring to Lingard, we find that there were 
thirteen claimants of the Scottish kingdom, or at least of a share 
of it, and Dr. Klein has himself named the three—Balliol, Bruce, 
and Hastings—whose claims were worthy of serious considera- 
tion. At p. 77 in this same section we meet with the extra- 
ordinary statement that “it was not until the reign of Charles II. 
that clergy taxed themselves separately in their own 
Houses of Convocation,” the fact being that it was in 
Charles IL.’s reign that they abandoned their ancient privilege of 
separate taxation. However, as at p. 188 Dr. Klein gives an 
account of Convocation which is quite inconsistent with his pre- 
vious statement, the reader can take his choice. It is a minor 
matter that in the summary of the provisions of the Statute of 
Treasons, “‘ consptring the death of the King” ought to be com- 
passing, a word of far wider import. Dr. Klein describes the 
statute as “limiting the cases of high treason... . to three 
definite heads.” The three he specifies are those of historical im- 
portance ; but seven kinds of treason are defined by the Statute. 

In the York and Lancaster period the book tales a turn for the 
better; but in the reign of Henry VIII. the author begins to 
flounder. It is a trifle that he calls Charles V. by the inaccurate 
modern title of ‘ Emperor of Germany,” though we should have 
expected better things of any writer with a German name. De- 
scribing the fall of Wolsey, he says that “in the House of 
Commons sentence of forfeiture of goods and imprisonment was 

ed upon him, for violating the Statute of Preemunire.” It was 
the Court of King’s Bench, not the House of Commons, that gave 
the judgment of forfeiture. Further on we read that “ Sir Thomas 
Cromwell (1540) and Sir Thomas More (1535) were both sum- 
marily condemned and executed.” This coupling of More and 
Cromwell is quite in King Henry's own style of sending a Papist 
and a Protestant to execution on the same hurdle; but in iact 
More was not “summarily condemned,” as was Cromwell, who 
fell by an Act of Attainder, without being heard in his own de- 
fence. More was indicted and tried before a jury. Passing on 
to Mary’s reign, we read that, after Wyatt’s rebellion, 
the Princess Elizabeth was also committed to the Tower, and every ex- 
pedient was resorted to by the jealousy of the Queen to implicate her with 
the rebellion, but the judges acquitted her amidst the rejoicings of the 
nation. 

The Lady Elizabeth, never having been brought to trial, could 
not, strictly speaking, be acquitted. A sentence in Mr. Troude’s 
history, “The judges declared that against Elizabeth there was now 
no evidence,” may perhaps have suggested the idea of an acquittal. 
The account of the proceedings against Strafford, though not abso- 
lutely inaccurate, altogether ignores the fact that, after fifteen days 
of trial, the impeachment was abandoned for a Bill of Attainder. 
Legal and parliamentary technicalities are evidently matters in 
which the writer is not at home :—* The trial of Queen Caroline,” 
he says, ‘‘ occurred in 1520, but is of no interest to the student of 
constitutional history, beyond the refusal to allow her name to 
appear in the Liturgy.” The student of constitutional history ought 
to know that the proceedings popularly and inaccurately called 
“the Queen’s trial,” consisted in the consideration by the Lords of 
a Bill of Pains and Penalties—which the Government eventually 
dropped—and in the examination of witnesses in support or refuta- 
tion of the charges on which the Bill was founded. On the whole, 
the most brilliant passage in the book is the really terse and 
vigorous account of the character and career of Robert Carr, Earl 
of Somerset :—*“ Being, however, an unprincipled man, he poisoned 
Sir Thomas Overbury in the Tower.” 

If the “ Examination Papers,” printed at the end, are accurately 
reproduced, there was once, presumably within recent times, an 
examiner who asked, “ What do you know of the Saxon Prince 
Arthur?” Charity would hope that he wrote Alfred. Another 
somewhat incoherently demands, “ What were the circumstances 
and in whose reign was John Hampden tried?” And the candi- 
date who was asked, “ What institutions have been attributed to 
Alfred ?” might fairly object that he had come prepared to be 
examined as to facts, and not as to fiction. Judging by these 
specimens, it is possible that this manual may be good enough for 
its purpose, 


FRANCIS DEAK.* 


book were presented as a complete biography of Deak, 
it could hardly be considered adequate, for it tells us little of 
his ordinary life and nothing at all of his opinions on other than 
political subjects. As a political biography, however, it is almost 
perfect. The writer makes no display of learning; but he has 
studied all the best sources of information, at least in French and 


* Francis Ded, Hu ian Statesman. A Memoir. With a Preface by 
M. E. Grant Dutt, M.P. London: Macmillan & Co. 1880, r 


German, and he has wrought his materials into a clear, interesti : 
and instructive narrative. The period in which Deak lived offers 
so many opportunities for fine writing that in these days we can. 
not but be grateful to a biographer who has not apparently written 
a single line for the sake of mere effect. In some respects the 
book is almost as much a history as a biography, and the author 
has succeeded admirably in defining the manner in which Deak’s 
influence modified the general tendencies of his time and was 
modified by them in turn. He does not make the mistake of 
supposing that his readers know all about the events which led 
to the establishment of the Dual system; on the other hand, he 
has avoided the still greater error of confusing them with masses 
of worthless detail. 

The tone of the writer is from beginning to end that of a warm 
admirer of Deik; but no one who has given attention to the 
development of modern Hungary is likely to accuse him of ex- 
aggerating the good qualities of his hero. Deak was not a master 
of the brilliant rhetoric which for a brief period gave Kossuth so 
strong a hold over his countrymen ; but brilliant rhetoric is, after 
all, a very ineffective instrament for the solution of complicated 
political problems. He had what was far more important— 
a keen appreciation of practical difficulties, and extraordinary tact 
and resource in overcoming them. No statesman of his time 
held more firmly by principles which he regarded as essential ; 
but there was not a touch of pedantry in his mode of applying 
his favourite doctrines, and he never defended them in the dog- 
matic and intolerant spirit of modern Radicalism. Even for his 
bitterest opponents he had often a kindly word; he was willing to 
believe that like himself they aimed at promoting human happi- 
ness, and that they only differed from him as to the te 
which the end was to be achieved. As a debater he was distin- 
guished mainly by the sort of good sense which marks the best 
speeches of Sir Robert Peel. He was probably incapable of in- 
dulging in loftier flights than could be easily followed by men of 
average intelligence ; but in any case the arguments he preferred 
were those that could be appreciated by plain people, and that 
bore directly on the subject he might happen to be discussing. 
His absolute sincerity gave warmth and glow to his style, and it 
was enlivened by a strong sense of humour and by a remarkable 
faculty of enforcing abstract truths by fawiliar illustration. A 
man of this stamp could not fail to become popular, and it is to 
his honour that he invariably exercised his influence for objects of 
enduring value, without favour to any particular party and with- 
out the faintest reference to his personal advantage. 

Born in 1803, Deak began his public career in 1833, when he 
was elected by his native county a member of the Hungarian 
Diet. At that time the Austrian Empire was as much under the 
control of Prince Metternich as Germany is now under the control 
of Prince Bismarck; and the old Chancellor, who could not forget 
the experiences of his youth and middle age, lived in continual 
dread of revolution, and fancied that it might be prevented by a 
system of crushing despotism. Almost every kind of abuse 
flourished in Hungary, and the task of the Liberal party was 
to create a popular demand for reform as well as to attack 
the Vienna Government. Although only thirty years of age, 
Deak at once took rank as one of the Liberal leaders, and when 
the Diet closed in 1836 he was generally recognized as the most 
influential Hungarian politician of the day. In the Diet of 
1839-40 he managed to effect a sort of reconciliation between the 
Government and the Opposition; but the Government had no 
real wish to be on good terms with men of Liberal opinions, and 
soon found means of recovering its independence. Deak and his 
friends were bold enough to think that nobles ought not to be 
excluded from taxation. This alarming suggestion was re- 
sented by the large class of peasant nobles, and the Govern- 
ment, by working on their fears and ee easily succeeded 
in stirring up among them intense hostility to the reformers. 
Although elected to the Diet of 1843, Deak did not take his seat, 
and he was accused by a good many people of shrinking from the 
struggle in favour of general taxation. There is, however, no 
reason to doubt that his real intention, as he himself explained, 
was to discourage bribery and intimidation in popular elections. 
In direct opposition to his wishes, illegal means had been used to 
secure his return; and he had resolved that he would never repre- 
sent a constituency unless appointed by its free choice. “ He 
should always see blood-stains upon the mandate,” he wrote to & 
friend ; “ and he should never venture in the Diet to give free ex- 
pression to his feelings with respect to imposing some restraint 
upon electioneering abuses, because he should read in every face 
the reproach that he himself owed his return to the various arts 
of * Korteskedés’ "—* Korteskedés ” standing for “ the electioneer- 
ing violence and corruption” which had been described as “8 
cancer at the very root of public life in Hungary.” III health pre- 
vented him from at once entering the Diet of 1847; but when, in 
1848, the revolutionary movement throughout Europe threatened 
to make its influence felt in Hungary, he could not resist the 
appeal to place his services at the disposal of his country. H 
was immediately invited to become a colleague of Kossuth in 
the Cabinet of Batthyany, and he accepted the office of Minister 
of Justice, for which he was best fitted by his training 
sympathies. This was the only occasion on which he could 
ever be persuaded to assume an official position; but during 
his short term of power he made his mark as an adminis- 
trator of a high class. It was a time when wild schemes were 
“in the air”; and the peasantry, in particular, hoped that they 
were about to see the end of all their troubles, Déak never 
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gave more emphatic proof of the sterling character of his states- 
manship than in the resistance which he offered to every proposal 
for undue extension of the functions of the Government. He 
frequently insisted that Parliament would not act in the interests 
of the poor “ by ceasing to respect the rights of property,’ and 
that “the try could become free and prosperous only 
through their own industry and energy, and not by receiving 
gifts.” He had even the courage to set forth in one of his 
speeches the advantages of “ the landlord and tenant system,” and 
to warn the country—in terms which might be profitably studied 
by English Radicals of the present day—that industrial develop- 
ment would be impossible “if the proprietor were in constant 
alarm lest the Legislature should deprive him of the land he has 
let on lease.” “ For the improvement of trade,” he added, “we are 
in need of much foreign money. Who will give credit on un- 
certain tenure ?” 
In the revolutionary period of 1848-49 the House of Haps- 
burg had a magnificent opportunity of permanently conciliating 
. The people were determined to secure their obvious 
rights; but, under the influence of Deak and other less promi- 
nent politicians who accepted his guidance, they had learned to 
moderate their claims and were prepared to advocate them in a 
peaceful temper. The Emperor Ferdinand and his successor, the 
present Emperor, were, however, directed by arbitrary and short- 
ighted counsellors, and sought rather to force a quarrel on 
; al than to deserve her good will. Deak took no part in the 
war of independence, and, as a matter of course, his motives 
were altogether misrepresented by the vehement party of action. 
The whole tone of his mind would have unfitted him for the 
ition of a revolutionary chief, even if he had approved of 
ossuth’s aim; but he had hardly more sympathy with those who 
attempted to sever Hungary from Austria than with the adherents 
of centralization. Events have proved, and are proving every day, 
that he was right. If the Austrian Empire were broken up, 
Hungary could not hope, under the most favourable conditions, to 
play an important part in Europe. She can influence the course 
of Western progress only by forming an element in a great State 
over whose policy she has some control. The chances are, indeed, 
that she would be unable to maintain her position as an in- 
dependent Power; for, were the Hapsburg dynasty destroyed, the 
Slavonic perhaps, the Czechs, whom Ger- 
many would desire to rs he inevitably become subject 
to the Czar, and Russia would regard her work as incomplete if 
she did not annex Hungary also. This was clearly seen by Deal, 
who therefore never ceased to impress upon his countrymen the 
necessity of maintaining their connexion with Austria. Mere 
respect for ancient treaties might not have hindered him from 
associating himself with the movement. for independence; but he 
was a statesman of too solid a type to allow his policy to be deter- 
mined by fine sentiments rather than by an accurate appreciation 
of permanent national interests. 

While, however, he would not support an attempt to make 
Hungary independent, he was equally resolved to do what he could 
to secure for her the right to manage in her own way what were 
strictly her own affairs. That it was the duty of the House of 
Hapsburg to grant her this right was his conviction from youth to 
old age, and he expressed his belief with as much firmness after the 
revolution was ——— as he had manifested before revolution 
was thought of. The author of the present volume maintains again 
and again that Deik’s strength lay in the fact that he invariably 
appealed to law, and it was no doubt an immense advantage that 
the claims of Hungary had been guaranteed by solemn engage- 
ments, At the same time, had these claims been in themselves 
unreasonable or inexpedient, the mere circumstance that they were 
in accordance with law would not have sufficed to decide the dis- 
pute. His position was impregnable, not because he cited definite 
documents, but because he was able to prove that the Hungarians 
could not be well governed except by rulers whom they them- 
selves selected, and that their possession of a certain measure of 
independence, instead of weakening the Empire as a whole, would 
greatly increase its power. The process by which the Emperor, 
after years of evasion and delay, was at last compelled to settle 
the difficulty in the manner which commended itself to the judg- 
ment of Deak, isin its way as interesting as anything in recent 
history ; and the story is told, not only accurately, but with vigour 
and animation, in this book. It was to the disasters of the Italian 
war that the Hungarians owed the first approach of the Imperial 
Government towards a compromise. Even these disasters, how- 
ever, did not persuade the Emperor that important concessions on 
his part were absolutely essential. He was convinced only after 
the defeat of Kéniggritz, and such were the prejudices which 
prevailed at his Court that it is doubtful whether a satisfac- 
tory settlement would then have been arrived at, had not his 
00d intentions been supported by the mingled caution and firm- 
ness of Count Beust. That Hungary was willing to abate some 

part of her demands and to content herself with the Dual system 
Was mainly due to the influence of Deik. He possessed the 
respect and confidence of all classes of the population, and when 
he assured them that under the proposed system they would obtain 
every right for which it was worth while to contend, they frankly 
accepted his view. It is not, therefore, too much to claim on his 

that he was the main author of the existing constitution 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. Other causes besides his 
activity must be taken into account; but without him these caus s 
would have been inadequate to produce the result. The fact was 


Empress placed a wreath on his coffin, and on the other the people 
a on his being buried in earth brought from every county in 
ungary. 

ee of the Dual system has been attended by serious 
difficulties, but its efiects have not, on the whole, fallen short of 
Deak’s anticipations. It has given all sections of the Empire an 
opportunity of remedying in some degree the evils caused by a 
long course of misgovernment, and its tendency has been to dis- 
courage a hasty treatment of questions of foreign policy. The 
writer of this work is of opinion that, while the system is suitable 
to the Hungarians, it does less than justice to the other “ nation- 
alities” of the monarchy, and that Bohemia especially has serious 
grounds of complaint. ii happens that at the present moment a 
powerful party even in “ Court circles ” at Vienna is saying much 
the same thing; but the most prudent Austrian statesmen do not 
favour proposals for further decentralization. Of all the Cisleithan 
provinces, Bohemia has the best claim to regulate its own business. 
Even Bohemia, however, does not make out a very good case; for 
more than a third of the population is composed of Germans, and 
if the country were made as independent as Hungary, the rights 
of the Germans would be absolutely at the mercy of their hostile 
Czech neighbours. 


ROUND ABOUT A GREAT ESTATE.* 


t he would be impossible for Mr. Jefferies to write anything about 
the country that is not more or less enjoyable and instructive ; 
but even Mr. Jefferies’s vein of knowledge may be exhausted with 
indefatigable use, amd we are scarcely surprised that it shows signs 
of giving out. We remember with gratitude all we have learned 
from him in The Gamekeeper at Home, Wild Life in a 
Southern County, and subsequent volumes of almost identical 
character. But when we accompany him in his rounds on 
“the great estate” we feel that the lounging strolls become 
occasionally wearisome. We seem to recognize the descriptions of 
scenery, though they may be executed, as before, with the truth 
and the delicacy in which he stands unrivalled. He has already 
taught us to explore the roots of the hedgerows, and has almost 
exhausted the wild flowers that succeed each other in their sea- 
sons. As for the wild animals, the game, and the “ vermin,” the 
fere nature of England are but limited after all, and Mr. Jefferies 
has often ere now invited us to observe their habits. Nor can 
we honestly say that his latest book shows evidences of 
that improvement in literary workmanship which we have had 
pleasure in remarking upon since he wrote his first volume. He 
is even more desultory in his remarks than in his Gamek at 
Home, darting from subject to subject by no perceptible thread of 
association, like the dragon-fly that shoots over the surface of the 
pool, or the playful kittens we may suppose to have been petted 

y Miss Cicely Luckett in her parlour. ¢ Yet, when all has 
been said, we are happy to admit that we know no other 
writer on rural matters who could give us so small a volume 
with so many charms; while it will have all the freshness of new 
revelations to those who, by some happy accident, may never have 
met with its predecessors. 

The great estate is Okebourne Chase, and the situation, as is 
generally the case in Mr. Jefferies’s books, is somewhere in the 
scenery of the Southern Downs. How far fancy may be concerned 
in refreshing the genuine reminiscences which evidently form the 
hasework of the chapters we are not prepared to say; but though 
the component parts of the varied landscapes may have com- 
bined, they have clearly been painted very closely after nature. 
Okebourne Chase, as we are left to suppose, had been seldom 
occupied of late by its owner and his family. The man who had 
for long been the actual Squire, to fall intents and purposes, was 
old Hilary Luckett, tenant of an extensive farm that was ly 
freehold, and who was privileged in virtue of a long prescription to 
exercise sporting rights over the extensive manor. Hilary is him- 
self a characteristic type; he is the wealthy yeoman farmer of the 
old English school, who grumbles habitually at prices and modern 
improvements and changes, and occasionally even at the easy land- 
lord he sits under; but who would stand by his landlord all the 
same, as he well might do, considering their pleasant relations. 
Cicely, old Hilary’s only child, is rather dragged in by the head 
and shoulders, that she may act as a guide to Mr. Jefferies’s readers 
in the fields, and introduce them besides into the secrets of her 
dairy. The Okebourne estate embraces every variety of romantic 
Southern scenery ; exhibits chiefly the old-fashioned style of farm- 
ing, and shows in its park, its covers, and its rambling hedgerows 
almost every species of timber. In the extensive Chase you follow 
the neglected paths, where, though they have been kept open to the 
public from time immemorial, the parishioners seem but seldom to 
exercise their right of way. Most picturesque is the description of 
Hilary’s own farm-steading ; and of a lake that lies in a hollow, in 
the seclusion of the overgrown woods. We have an admirable pic- 
ture of the pond, as the writer issupposed to have visited it on one 
occasion, olen the heavy rain-clouds were louring overhead, and 
the stifling weight of the atmosphere portended the coming storm. 
The pond was approached by a “much-neglected path through 
the fir-plantations.” Each step took the pedestrian into deeper 
silence—“ the sudden call of a jay was startling in its harsh con- 
trast. Presently the path widened where the thickly planted firs 


universally recognized after his death, when on the one hand the 


* Round About a Great Estate. By Richard Jefferies, Author of “The 
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were succeeded by sycamores, horse-chestnuts, alders, and aspens— 
trees which stand further apart, and beneath which some under- 
growth grew. Here there were thickets of hawthorn and 
bramble and alder bushes which can find no place among firs.” 
The pond itself filled the bottom of the hollow. At one time it 
only one of a series, which were used to supply the 
table of the Manor House with fish. But long ago, with the 
opening of communications to the sea, the breeding and netting of 
fish had been abandoned. Now the spot was naturally the favourite 
haunt of the inland waterfowl that love peace and solitude. In 
the heat of that close July day the moorhens, at the approach 
of the intruder, withdrew to the thick cover of the hedges. Where 
there was a clear space among the rushes and the covering of 
weeds, a jack might be seen basking on the surface. Otherwise, 
there were few sights or sounds to indicate the presence of animal 
life. Not many birds, we are told, except such as are formed for 
swimming, come to a still pond. If you cared to listen \to the 
notes of the thrush and the blackbird, you had to seek them in the 
thickets along the course of the sparkling stream, that trickled 
downwards to the pond, threading its way through the tangled 
undergrowth. While the visitor was musing, the thunderstorm 
burst upon him, and he sought refuge from the rain in a deserted 
ice cellar. Then, as his manner is, he takes to expatiating on the 
influences of such a storm on certain members of the animal 
creation. He has remarked that “ woodpigeons and many other 
birds seem to come home to woods and copses before and 
during a storm.” And he suggests that even tne most insig- 
nificant insects must have some warning instinct of self-pro- 
tection in the circumstances. How otherwise, he asks, do “ the 
ats playing under the horse-chestnut boughs escape being struck 
own by the heavy rain-drops, each one of which looks as if it 
would drown so small a creature?” ‘Which leads him on to com- 
ment on the countless swarms of insects, which may be seen sport- 
ing anywhere of a summer-day. And @ propos to that he recalls an 
incident, where a remarkable effect had impressed him strongly. 
He chanced to be gazing up at a church steeple, when he saw 
what seemed like thin smoke issuing from the top of it. The 
swaying wreaths of apparent smoke that lightly clouded the 
atmosphere proved to be innumerable crowds of tiny insects, 
whose multitudes made them visible at that great height. By 
way of contrast to the gloomy picture of that lonely pond in the 
woods, we may retrace our steps to Hilary's farmhouse at 
“Luckett’s Place,” with its home-like airs of comfort and 
plenty. The kitchen, which was still the family Jiving- 
room, had originally formed the house, the rest of the 
rooms having been added by successive occupants. That 
kitchen appeared to have been built for eternity rather than 
time. “ The walls were quite four feet thick, and the one small 
lattice window in its deep recess scarcely let in sutlicient light, 
even on asummer's day, to dispel the gloom, except at one particular 
time.” ‘The ground around seemed gradually to have risen, for 
the small green and yellow panes were barely above its levcl, “so 
that the birds which came searching along among the grasses and 
pieces of wood thrown carelessly aside against the wall could see into 
the room.” ‘The old oaken table was solid as the walls—so solid, 
indeed, that a strong man could hardly move it; there was no 
ceiling, properly so called; and from the kitchen a ponderous 
oaken door led straight down into the cellar. 

From that low-roofed but luxurious kitchen in Luckett’s Place 
as a centre we are led out into the woods and fields with the shrewd 
old Hilary, garnering those fruits of his long experience, which 
were flavoured sometimes with prejudice and now and then 
with superstition. And in the author’s desultory flights we 
are carried back to the vivid recollections of the childhood 
and girlhood of his daughter. Hilary himself well remem- 
bered the good old times, the golden age of the British farmer, 
when the inflated war prices had suddenly enriched him, 
and when he hardly knew how to indulge himself with 
the sudden influx of wealth, Having lived entirely out 
of the world, removed even from the great highways which 
were daily travelled by the stage-coaches, the ordinary farmer 
had no habits of amusement, and knew nothing better to do with 
his money than to drink it. Mr. Jefferies gives us some of the old 
legends that nowadays sound almost romantically fabulous of 
narrow-minded, sensual natures, with drink-proof heads and 
stomachs. Thus there was a certain old gentleman, a relation of 
Hilary’s, who had his home in a solitary farmhouse in the laps of 
the Downs, called the Idovers. There he and his boon companions 
were wont to assemble, and settle down to such an indefinite 
period of solemn carousing as we read of in the happy Irish days 
and the Memoirs of Sir Jonah Barrington. The cronies began by 
putting up the shutters, so that they needed to fear no inconvenient 
reproaches from the sunshine as to the flight of time. They 
drank heady ale, of all things in the world; for wines, and even 
spirits, were as yet unfamiliar luxuries in the country districts. 
And we need not wonder that they drank themselves stupid ; 
so that sometimes, when the head carter intruded for orders, he 
would find that his master had lost count of a day, and would 
insist upon enforcing the instructions given for twenty-four hours 
before. So we might go on ad infinitum, making amusing ex- 
tracts as to wan and the lower animals from what we may call a 
note-book of the country, But we have said sufficient to give a 
fair notion of the contents of chapters which should have something 
in them to suit the tastes of everybody who is in any way interested 
in rural matters. 


THE SPORT OF FATE.* 


1; the title of The Sport of Fate Mr. Dowling gives hig 
readers eleven separate stories. We do not pretend to haye 
read them all. We selected one or two as a sample, and we were 
not tempted in the least to take the whole lot. He delights in 
horrors, as we well remember from his last story, but unfortunatel 
his horrors always have something ludicrous about them. Just 
when our blood ought to begin to run cold we find ourselves either 
yawning or laughing. He shows no mercy towards either hero or 
heroine. He is ready to sacrifice them both to an untimely death, 
can he only succeed in exciting the sensibility of his readers. But 
long before the young couple are made away with the reader's 
patience is fairly exhausted. All he wants is to see the last of 
them. Whether it is by a wedding or two funeral services that 
he gets rid of them matters not to hima pin. If he were able to 
choose their fate, he would, in the despair into which they have 
thrown him by their intolerable dulness, like best of all to see 
them hanged. Ad pattbulum! ad patibulum! he would cry out 
as, like the drowsy judge in the Duke of Alva’s court, he roused 
himself from his sleep. Yet Mr. Dowling really makes a very 
great effort to win his readers’ attention. He does not spare him- 
self or them either. He knows a great number of big words, 
and he is by no means niggardly in using them. He plays 
with our language all the latest modern tricks, and produces 
some really surprising combinations. Look at his first heroine, 
and own at once that he has got more out of a single pair 
of eyes than could, with any show of reason, be expected. See 
them blue, suffused with a blaze of violet light, dilated and 
wild with the inspiration in them of a thought too august for 
utterance, and too intolerable to hold. Surely they are almost as 
admirable phenomena as the dilated winter stars that, on the very 
next page, flamed overhead. From her eyes turn to her goldea 
hair. See it as it floats stiffly back from her head as though 
blown by a wind. Yet she was all the time in a room, with the 
windows shut, and not even so much asa draught possible. The 
young lady was just going to part with her lover and was filled 
with a fear only too just that he might never return, Her hair 
ought no doubt at such a moment to have stood on end, but 
since certain modern refinements in the hairdresser’s art came in, 
standing on end has become, we believe, quite a thing of the past. 
The most that can be expected is that it shall do its best to 
assume an erect position, and, in accordance with the law known 
as the parallelogram of forces, shall float out stiffly behind. This 
young lady, whose name by the way is Agnes, has a rival in a 
certain Louise. It might well have been thought that, so far as 
eyes were concerned, Mr. Dowling had done all that could be re- 
quired of him in one story. He has ten to follow, and the reader 
feels that eleven pairs of eyes must be quite enough at one time 
for a writer. Not so thinks our author. He is bent on outdoing 
himself. The blue blaze of violet light was, no doubt, a consider 
able effort, but, as the brightness of these eyes is to be dimmed 
by a rival's, a still greater effort must be made. He thus describes 
them :— 

The eyes were the miracle. They were large with enormous pupils; 
what could be seen of the iris was a kind of red black—black with a flame 
behind. It seemed to Charles Mallard that one might plunge into the lurid 
depths of those wonderful eyes. Intinite abysses of the soul lay revealed 
in them ; they seemed but a transparent veil over the immortal ether. She 
was not beautiful. She was inexplicably confounding. 

He forgot he was staring at her, and that his presence had been un- 
explained. 

We have forgotten in our turn to introduce the hero to our reader. 
He was a young artist who took pride in owning that he was a 
Pagan governing himself by a Christian code. His appearance 
was not very remarkable, yet he would, we are told, if he had 
worn long hair and a smoking-cap, have looked the ideal artist of 
a stage-play. At the time that we make his acquaintance he was 
employed in a somewhat humble line of his profession. He was 
engaged by a provincial photographer to take copies of photo- 
graphic likenesses in oil. Among those whose portraits he had 
thus to take was the young lady of the first pair of eyes. He drew 
a hasty sketch of her on a loose sheet of paper. He held it up to 
the light, but with acry he sprang back. On the back of the 
paper was “a ghastly jest”—a sketch of himself holding in his 
hand a cup with the word “ Lethe” on it, while at his feet lay a 
broken bottle, one of the fragments of which was labelled with a 
death’s head and cross-bones. It was in vain that he laughed a 
forced laugh. He had been, and with good reason too, deeply 
affected by the sight. However, he cannot drive her out of his 
thoughts, but begins to paint her, not from the photographs, but 
out of his own head. To do this he assumed a remarkable posi- 
tion. “He bent low. He drew all his body together.” He shut 
himself up in the painting-room for some days, and refused to 
leave it even to get his meals. We doubt whether he had evea 
access to soap and water. At all events, when at the end of the 
sixth day he came out it was seen that he had not shaved during 
the whole time, and the dark shaggy beard bristled on his chin. 
He called a cab and, entirely forgetiul of his appearance, drove off 
straight to the heroine's home. “It appeared to him that he was 
acting under the influence of pre-ordination.” It is scarcely to be 
wondered at that the maid-servant, when she had let him in, know- 
ing nothing of pre-ordination and judging only by his unshaved 


* The Sport of Fate. By Riehard Dowling, Author of “The Mystery 
of Killard,’“ The Weird Sisters,” &c. 3 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers. 
1880. 
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=— 
chin, told her mistress that there was “aman” waiting to see 
her master. 

The absence of soap and water would seem, however to have 
been explained to the satisfaction of all parties, for, without any 
description of the wooing, we suddenly find the painter engaged 
to Agnes. It was a remarkable morning on which we find them 
meeting. It seemed, somewhile after the sun had risen, as if 
in the valley “some Titanic hand was slowly peeling off the black 
night and exposing luminous gold.” More surprising still, “ the 
dew of the grass is startled into incandescent vibration. . . . 
Before the lovers shoot the voiceless shadows of the dawn; all 
around them silence has spread a net; the meshes of the net are 
wide enough for birds to enter.” Wide enough, also, we should 
imagine, for the cackle of the village goose and the bray of the 
village jackass. For such sounds, let novelists keep as silent about 
them as they please, will make their way to the ears of lovers 
through the net spread by silence,and across even their own voiceless 
shadows. The young couple seem very happy, but the hero persists 
jn announcing once more that he is a Pagan living within a Chris- 
tian code. Thereupon her blue eyes are full of unrest. Whether 
there was also the Sen of violet light, we are not told. Before 
long she is consoled, and grows so happy, that she rejoices in 
everything she sees. “She watched the sheep and cows lying in 
the gracious shade of the spreading oaks, and drew her arms across 
ber Gaeiie in congratulation at their comfort.” What would she 
have done had she come upon that very picture of comfort, a fat 
sow sleeping in the sunshine on a litter of straw against an old 
fence? The hero, all too soon, breaks in upon the heroine’s happi- 
ness, He resolves to go to London to push his fortune, and one 
winter evening he goes to take leave of her. Then it was that her 
hair stood stiffly back from her head, and the blue blaze of violet 
light was seen. She rushed out of the room, wailed in a whisper, 
and moaned out his name. Wail, by the way, is defined by 
Johnson as to grieve audibly, but alliteration at the present day is 
always allowed to make up for the absence of meaning. The hero 
drives off. The cab-horse’s hoofs beat sharply right and left— 
really a very remarkable animal the reader will allow—and pro- 
duced ringing detonations. On the drive the following strange 
incident is noted down by the careful author :— 


When halfway the distance between the Gap House and Westoake had 
been gained Charles Mallard tapped at the glass, told the driver to stop, 
and got out. 

“ Did you hear any noise?” he asked the driver. 

“No, sir; not a sound.” 

“You heard no one call out ? ” 

“No, sir, certain.” 

“You are sure no one called out anything from that direction? ” point- 
ing towards the Mill. 

* Quite sure.” 

“It’s very odd,” said Charles Mallard, stepping into the cab and closing 
the door. “ Drive on,” he shouted through the window, and as he threw 
muttered: “I could have sworn I heard someone cry out 
‘ ‘arew' 


The hero takes the train to London, and sees a wonderful 
vision, at the end of which the heroine, as it seemed to him, 
first shrieked and then “ threw one arm up wildly to Heaven and 
pointed with her depressed hand at the —— dead.” He has 
scarcely got over his first dream, when he has a second, in which 
he sees himself clinging to sandy unresisting slopes overhanging a 
blind abyss. “ All was chaotic in his mind, all was portentous 
around,” A figure in a long robe rises before him menacing his 
front, and introduces herself as the Nemesis of his picture ‘ Night.’” 
Visions in a railway train must come to an end, and the traveller 
at last finds himself in London. He meets with no success, and 
leaves off writing to Agnes. She, like a true heroine, seeks her 
brother Sam. “Sam,” she said in a quiet voice, “can you go to 
London this afternoon?” She says that he must not only go but 
take her. “Sam fell back against the wall speechless.” He looked 
at her closely, and saw the calm, desperate expression of her 
eyes, Whether her hair stood stiffly back the author forgets to 
tell us; but no doubt the blue violet flash was enough. Sam 
ap They go to the faithless hero’s lodgings but find that he 

gone away, and left no address. Sam, with a complaisance 
which does him infinite credit, thereupon asks her where to go 
next. “Home,” she replies, They take a cab. She exclaims 
“ How cold it is,” and begins to shiver. He shouts “ Drive on” 
to the cabman who, by the way, does not seem for a moment to 
have left off driving. “I never felt like this before,” she 
whispered—though not this time in a wail. “ Drive on,’ Sam 
shouted out once more to the driver. “I think I'm going 
to faint,” she said. “Sam had murder in his heart,” though 
whether it was against the slow cabman or the hero that he enter- 
tained these desperate thoughts we are nowhere told. At length 
they got her home. She had felt cold all the way; but the reader 
is soon comforted, for the last he hears of her on this adventure is 
that “on reaching Sam’s house she went to bed and slept soundly 
and long.” 

The hero meanwhile falls in love with the owner of the rival 
pair of eyes. The first time he beheld them was under curious 
circumstances, for owing to the heat of the room in which he was 
“he saw all that passed through a vibrating vapour which rimmed 
objects with prismatic frames.” He soon forgets poor Agnes, the 
jocundity of whose youth was, we read, now obscured ; while he, 
on the other hand, has a dim consciousness that he is a new entity. 
Louise discovers his faithlessness to Agnes, and refuses to have any- 
thing to do with him. He suddenly learns that Agnes is dead, and 
wt once sees red stains on his hands. The story, by the way, bears 


the cheerful name of Red Hands. He hurries off to a Bohemian 
drinking party, and calls for brandy. Seeing that the guests were 
disturbed by his strange appearance, he looked around with a 
mechanical smile, and asked, “ Has a raven come among you?” 
Before long he dashes out, they pursue him, shouting out, “ to the 
river,” in the belief that he was going to drown himself. The 
reader who remembers his vision expects no such end for him as that. 
He hurries down to the country, is present at Agnes’s funeral, sees 
“the annihilating results of his own act, with its constituent 
despair,” and “ resolves t® cut the tow-rope between him and the 
past.” In other words, he means to goto America. Unfortu- 
nately ships start from shores, and shores have “ sandy unresisting 
slopes overhanging a blind abyss.” He takes a walk along the 
clitf followed at a distance by aclosely muffled-up figure, who 
proves to be Louise. She draws near him. He stops suddenly, 
and shivers as the memory of the dream came upon him. She 
appears, he calls out, “ The Spirit of Revenge at last.” She assures 
him that she is no Spirit of Revenge but poor Louise. He repeats 
in a chill whisper, the Spirit of Revenge, and tumbles down the 
cliff. Whether she follows we do not ciearly make out. We take 
leave of her first gasping, then laughing and crying, and holding 
the stones in the pathway, as though to prevent herself sliding 
down a slippery steep. Whether she slides or not is happily a 
matter of utter indifference to the reader who is fully satistied so 
long as he is allowed to see the last of her. 


QUILTER’S GIOTTO.* 


‘Toes are only two cases in which it can be desirable 
to send out to the world a large book about one single 
artist—namely, when the materials for a life of the artist are 
copious, or when the author of the essay claims attention from his 
high position as a critic. Mr. Harry Quilter can hardly justify 
his handsome volume on either of these grounds. The 
knowledge we possess of the facts of Giotto’s life is not 
only limited but hackneyed; and Mr. Quilter, for a very 
d reason, as we shall see, has been able to add no- 
thing to it. On the other hand, he isa beginner in the art of 
authorship, and possesses as yet none of that authority which 
mukes the dicta of a first-rate critic interesting, whatever the 
theme he discusses. It will be long, we fear, before he will attain 
this position ; at present his style, which is as egotistical as it is 
jejune, fails to conduct the reader with any comfort through an 
essay that is radically and needlessly tedious. The general 
sketch of Giotto’s life collected by Vasari continues to 
be our great storehouse of information on the subject. 
To this the laborious investigations of Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle have added something in the way of detail and of 
conjecture. Mr. Quilter has informed us that his ignorance of the 
Italian language and the small amount of time at his disposal have 
placed it out of his power to make that examination of MSS. 
which alone could determine the accurate chronology of Giotto’s 
life. Weare at a loss which to admire most, the youthful con- 
fidence which is so certain that it could have easily obtained what 
the zeal, patience, and learning of all the best German and Italian 
authorities have failed to reach, or the rashness which undertook 
so readily a work for which the author possessed, at his own 
showing, neither the necessary learning nor the necessary leisure. 
When we learn that the pressure on Mr. Quilter’s time was so ex- 
cessive as to forbid him to see the mosaic of the Navicella at 
Rome, or the wonderful Sta. Chiara fresco now at Naples, we cane 
not help wishing that his trip to Italy had been, in Dr. Johnson's 
phrase, not merely difficult, but impossible. On the critical side 
the esthetic quality of Giotto’s works was long ago pointed out, 
with extreme subtlety and almost excessive fulness, by Mr. 
Ruskin, in one of his less-known volumes, Giotto and his Works 
in Padua, written for the Arundel Society. This essay, laid 
under constant requisition, forms, with the criticisms of Lord 
Lindsay and of Kugler, Mr. Quilter’s main source of inspiration. 
If, however, there is little here that is fresh or interesting about 
Giotto, there is much that is very delightful and absolutely new 
about Mr. Quilter himself. Chapter VIII., at present entitled 
“‘ Giotto at Padua,” needs but to be rechristened “ Mr. Quilter at 
Padua” to command the flagging interest of the reader and to 
display its own genuine value. Mr. Harry Quilter, guiltless of 
the Italian language, proudly standing, as the representative of 
English art-criticism, in a tweed suit, at the door of the principal 
hotel of Padua, isa figure to make the dejected English bosom 
leap with pleasure. We linger over every feature of the long- 
drawn picture. We see Mr. Harry Quilter soiling his tweed suit 
with Paduan mud, and determining that it would not do to call 
upon Giotto in that disarray ; we follow him to his stately dinner, 
“wherein [sic] the landlord figured as sole attendant”; we are 
even permitted to accompany him to his “ paved bedchamber,” 
and to smile at the indiscretion of “a fresh little breeze that 
rattled cheerfully to and fro the big window-shutters, and hinted 
at its being time to get up.” We look out of window with him, 
and observe that he has lost his English, though he has not found 
his Italian ; for he points out to us, among a dozen wonders of the 
same novel kind, a maiden who is oe of a chunk of 
sausage.” Starting at last, we have a beautiful glimpse of him, 
sitting in the tweed suit on the seat of a “mournful carriage,” 


* Giotto. By Harry Quilter. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
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end “ venting the content of his soul as he goes along, in the 
solitary Italian phrase he was master of, by waving his hand to 
the young coachman, and saying cht bel tempo!” What the 
vetturino — to this extraordinary utterance was more than our 
author could make out; but his looks were so eloquent that Mr. 
Quilter joyously compared himself to Eneas. 


the vivacious traveller into A. 
vegni Chapel, but on to the tenth chapter, which might 
be called “ Mr. Quilter at Assisi.” This epee less thrilling 
in its homely details. We learn that the distinguished visitor 
arrived at night by, train, that he could scarcely read the 
name of the station, and that “neither guard nor porter 
expected him to alight.” It would have been a fit chastise- 
ment to neglectful Assisi if Mr. Quilter had on, but he 
was magnanimous, and deigned to “alight.” His progress through 
the town was marked by much mystery and courage, for he was 
“able to defy the ominous silence of Bradshaw and the neglect 
of Cook,” and was “more regardful of what has been than 
what is.” He behaved more like an ordinary human being in 
consigning his bag to the “least ill-favoured inn tout” that he 
could find, and in spite of the neglect of the guards and porters, 
he began ere long to look upon Assisi “as an old friend.” We 
find, by the way, that even Mr. Quilter may be caught tripping 
in matters of courtesy, for he “scurried past reedy Thrasymene 
without recognition,’ and should, therefore have been more 
merciful to the rustic railway officials at Assisi. The chap- 
ter concerning Florence is unfortunately much less rich in 
these little personal details, which are so welcome in the bio- 
graphies of the great. Our author, however, informs us that he 
travelled first class to Florence, and that the carriage was com- 
fortable, minute but salient points upon which the imagination of 
future students will be able to build an image, vague perhaps, but 
very intense and bright. 


All this, however interesting, carries us far away from Giotto, 
and we must hasten to do justice to those passages in which our 
author has turned from the figure in the tweed suit to the old 
Florentine painter. Even here there isa good deal of Mr. Quilter, 
and instruction is doled out to us with a charming air of hortatory 
familiarity. Here is an instance :— 


Now, you must quite get rid of the idea that the colouring of these 
frescoes is crude and violent, because I call it pure, 


where, however, we believe it would be an error to suppose, as the 
reader is apt to do, that the sole reason for rejecting a prejudice 
against the colour of these frescoes is Mr. Quilter’s atlirmation of its 
purity. Sometimes we are treated to dramatic passages, as the 
following, which is placed in the mouth of Giotto. The person so 
jauntily addressed is the great master, Taddeo Gaddi:— 


Look here, Gaddi, this a great chance sic) for you to distinguish your- 
self; mind you make the most of it. Don’t forget that what you have to 
do is to complete Cimabue’s work; you must not make his compositions 
look more absurd and unnatural than you can help; above all, your work 
must be in keeping with his in colour, or you'll spoil the church. Mind 
you preserve the character of the architecture, and keep it uniform through- 
out ; and if you let your work be a little conventional, it will be all the 
better. 


As we listen to these impressive sentences we are reminded of 
the literary medium who a few years ago announced her com- 
munion with the spirits of Shelley, Burns, and other such folk. It 
was most interesting, and by and by the gifted dead dictated new 
and unpublished verses to her, which was more interesting still. 
Unfortunately their descent into Hades had robbed the great poets 
of every scrap of art or talent, and their spiritualistic utterances 
were as unworthy of their fame as these counsels to “ Gaddi” are 
of the fame of Giotto. 


A young gentleman who sneers again and again at what he is 
pleased to call “the mass of verbiage” in which Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle envelop their researches, and who “ cannot attach 
much importance” to the conclusions of those eminent critics, 
mainly because, standing on the steps of the high altar at the 
lower church of Assisi, it appeared inconceivable to himself that 
the authorship of the frescoes before him could be questioned, is 
not likely to be much afiected by, or, if we may say so, to deserve, 
very serious discussion of his theories, or very grave reproof of kis 
superficiality. We may very well leave him to be demolished by 
the specialists, if any of them take occasion to refer to his little 
book. Yet we believe that Mr. Quilter has sufficient talent, if he 
will take pains and be modest, to write in the future what may 
be more worthy of attention than the essay before us. It 
seems to us that we note a distinct improvement as the book 

Of the earlier chapters we can only record our im- 
pression that for garrulous conceit and glib ignorance they are 
almost unequalled in our experience of literature. But, as Mr. 
Quilter was forced by the development of his book to think more 
and study more, he dropped his eccentricities one by one, and 
became rather dull perhaps at times, but far less conceited and 
absurd. We suppose that it is his first essay in book-making. If 
so, the kindest thing his friends could have done would have been 
to destroy his manuscript when it was half finished, and to make 
him write it again. Experience, no doubt, will teach him that 
the publie does not care about his dinners and his jokes, and his 
tweed suit, and that in this crowded world of ours, the buttertly 
wings of youthful self-satisfaction are _ to get sadly crushed if they 
flap in people’s faces. We have taken the beginning of Mr. Quilter’s 
book rather lightly, and we will, therefore, not close this notice 


SERPENT,” each 33 by 22 feet ; with * Dream of Pilate’s Wife,”’ * C. 
atthe DUBE GALLERY, 39 New Bond Sirect. Daily, TentoSix. Is. 


without quoting with serious approval Mr, Quilter's last sen. 
tence :— 


I like to think that Campanile of porphyry and jasper was not raised by 
one who dwelt amidst cold dreams of architectural proportion, and gave 
his life to the designing of geometrical ornament, but by the man who could 
feel the humour of the dog, the patience of the oxen, and love to have such 
things carved about the base of his tower; and asI sit here in its very 
shadow, it seems to me as if the most fitting meed of praise with which to 
conclude an essay on the old painter, is not that he painted the purest and 
loveliest frescoes in the world ; not that he raised above Florence a tower, 
which has been the wonder and delight of all succeeding ages, but that he 
was the first to show by his work, that Art was useful to man, not only as 
a teacher, but as a friend. 
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Presbyterian Churches.—Apply to Bureau de Renseignements, la Grotte, I 10, Lausanne. 


FYOLKESTONE.— MR. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon., 

assisted by = M. A..in honours, and competent Teachers. Preperee PUPILS 

for the Universities, Woolwich, $ and all C All Candidates 

— at the last Sandhurst Preliminary, Fourth place taken in the recent Woolwich 
mpetition. 


(CARSHALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Surrey.—BOYS carefully 
prepared for Civil and Military tceminatione. 
AX®NY, 
IVE, 


SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, a COMPETI- 
PRosPECTU SES of successful TUT 


UNIVERSITIES. — ” Mesers. ASKIN will be happy to forward ‘gratis) 
ORS. References kindly to Chaplain-General 
to the Forces and others.— Address, 94 Sackville Street, W. 
| ITTLE BOYS.—The SONS of GENTLEMEN very carefully 
EDUCATED and Trained, from Seven years old and errarte bye LADY of great 
en n 


experience. Address, Mrs. CARMICHAEL, Belmont House, Black 


GE: ASIDE EDUCATIONAL HOME for SONS of GENTLE- 
MEN, from Five to Fourteen years of age, who are carefully prepared for Public Schools. 
Resident Tutor.—Address, Mrs. OLLIVER, Park Crescent, Worthing, Sussex. 


A LADY wishes to REOOMMEND the SCHOOL where her 


The Educa- 
HALDANE, Clatto, 


mifort of ~ Pupils considered. Good home 

BAk EXAMINATION and LONDON LL.B.—A BARRISTER 
LL.B., B.A., London Honours) receives TWO PUPILS into his Chambers, to prepare 

for the above Examinations. Past ils have obtained Honours both at the Ist and 2nd 
(LL.B. and Scholarships) at the Inns of Examinations. Terms, Six Months, 50 Guineas; 
Twelve Months, 100 Guineas.—Address, LL.B., 1 St. Stephen’s Church Villas, Uxbridge Road. 


PORTUGAL. 
poRtTuG UESE LIGHT WINES. 


Tickets to separate of are at £3 and £4 each EK L REI. 
Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Consuls, Acting Mining Agents and Managers, 
to the Lectures at reduced fees. 
| REL—BOTAL BUCELLAS HOOK. 
MALVERN COLLE«e EK ortuguese Light Wine. 
The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, September 2. FL REI—ROYAL BUOELLAS — 
G, ANDREW'S COLLEGE, CHARDSTOOK, RE-OPENS 

September 10._Apply to SECRETARY. REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
LEAMINGTON COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
COLLEGE, BATH. ~The N TERM 

.—ROYAL ELL 

18.—For Prosp other information apply to the KE REI RO BUC Vines 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT COLLEGE. KL REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 

Head-Master—Rev. F. R. PENTREATH, D.D. Transplanted into Portugal. 
Rk tenn Lesceaciry commences on Friday, September 17, at Ten a.M., when all Boys are 
~ stem of " Education is that of the leading Public Schools KE REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
oarders are received by y the Head-Master at the College, and also by Two of the Assistant- Possesses more character and 
oan be phtined the aad also fromJ.W. | REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOOK. 
NORWICH GRAMMAR SCHOOL| KL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOOK. 
Senter Aly toe Hote The Coe, | 
M IL IT AR WOLLEGE, L A P A M, Surrey. E > Dots not deteriorate when uncorked. 

'—Rev. iL rangler, formerly essor athematics, 

HARTERHOUSE SCHOLARSHIP: 879, ] 

C 4th 1880, were of the GRANGE “Next KE REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
September 14 References to Parents. Lrincipal— Wholesome Summer Drink. 

D. é olege, Cam rid YAL B ELLA: a 

for Woolwic Sand urs’ ine vi a, and for General Edueation. At the — 
for obtainel place, make 4108 mark Beat KL REIL—ROYAL Waters 
JNDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, COOPER'S HILL, | REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOOK. 
ARMY.—Mr. CROOKE’S N EXT TERM, begins Se September 1. There, wil EK and makes eup without 
GTRATFORD-ON-AVON.—TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. | REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Departmen mt pr arge Playgrounds, Fives Courts, Gymnasium, &c. &c. Terms KE REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOOK. 

OURNEMOUTH.—CHELTENHAM HOUSE (facing the L REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS H 

WILLIAMSON, Oxtord, receives a few BACKWARD or E 
OOLWICH and SANDHURST. —The RECTOR of a} REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 

gentlemanly Youth received. Highest military references, ‘Terms, 180 Guineas.—.\ddress; REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS ~ HOOK. 


recei 
D.D., % Suifolk Strect, Pall Mall. 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Heap Orricrks—ABERDEEN AND LONDON. 


Subscribed Capital £3,000,000 

Of which ~ UP 300,000 

Fire Reserve Fund......... 637.977 

Life Funds as per last account ......sscecceerecereceeerseesses 1,463,146 
London Board of Directors. 


Chairman—Sir WILLIAM MILLER. Bart. 
Deputy-@hairnau—Right Mon. W. P. ADAM, M.P. 


Colonel Robert Bari Wm. Egerton Hubbard, Jun., Esq. 
Ernest Chaplin. E: Feidinand M. Huth, Esq. 

Phitip Ci Esq., C. enry James Lubbock, E: 
George tohn Fenwick, Esq. 
Goachen, Esq. 


eorg John Stewart. Esq. 
Alexander H. G William Walkinshaw, Esq. 


A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 
KeitTy and LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
18 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1844. 
CAPITAL—ONE MILLION, FULLY SUBSCRIBED. 
Total invested Assets, £1,610,000. 
Profits divided in 1880 among the Assured, £219,375. 
SPECIMENS OF BONUS ADDITIONS. 


Effected. At Ace. Sum Assured. Bonus Additions. 1 | 
£ 
1847 37 5u0 49 
” 43 5,000 5,060 10 | | 
1850 35 500 399 10 | 
1851 32 500 369 
1855 31 1,000 623 10 | | 
1854 25 2, 
1864 35 5,000 1,741 0 
G. W. BERRIDGE, Actuary. | 
| 
Pp # FIRE OFFIO EK 


Prompt and liberal Loss Settlem: 
Insurances effected in all parts of tthe World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £175,000. 
Heap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BraNcHEs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, — een Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Current Accounts are ts at the Head ae on a Terms cone with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below 

Deposits received for fixed periods on terms to be ascertained on _-0 

Bills issued atthe current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank.free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bilis purchased or sent for collection. 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe of the same undertaken. 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 

Every ~ aed description of Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, | 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


NV IDLAND RAILWAY.—TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 
1880._FIRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, available, with sone 
exceptions, until December 31, 1480, will be iss m May 1 to October 31, 188y. 
For Particulars, see Time Tables Programmes, issued by the Company. 


Derby, April 1880. JOHN NOBLE, General Manager. 


PLNGLAND to AUSTRALIA in FORTY DAYS. 
ORIENT LINE. 

The following Royal Mail Steam Ships, belonging to the ORIENT and PACIFIC ore aM 
«Semaphore), and 5S NE irect, taking Passengers at thro: me 
all the principa! ports in Australia, Tasmania, and New Zeslend. 


IP. IP. 
ACONCAGUA 600 LIGUR 73 
CHIMBORAZO 550 
COTOPAXI 600 ORIENT... 1,000 
CUZCO......: 550 600 
GARONNE 550 600 
JOHN ELDE 50 


The above Steamers have becn specially fitted for carrying all classes of Seance through 

the Tropics on long voyages, and the passages hitherto are are the fastest i record. i 
For further particulars apply to the Managers of the Line, F. GREEN & CO., 4 F 

Avenue, and ANDERSON ANDE EKSON, Co.,5 Fenchurch Avenue, Londo: 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. BEDFORD HOTEL. .—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Jane establis Suites of 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-rovin for Ladies and Gentlemen, Sea- Water Service in the Hoiel. 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


HE _JLFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Sea Shore. It 

ns 250 Rooms, and is “* a model of sanitary excellence.” Table-d'hote daily. Two 

Months’ ourist Tickets from all principal Railway Stations in Eng!and.—Full ‘inforniation of 
MANAGER. There is attached to the Hotel one of the largest Swimming Baths in Engiuand. 


TOTLAND BAY, ISLE OF WIGHT, NEAR ALUM BAY. 
Tot. AND BAY HOTEL.—Magnificent Sea Views. 


Comfort with moderate charges. Billiard-room and Tennis-lawn. Bracing air ; exre!- 
lent sands and promenade Pier. Good anchorage for yachts. Apply to Miss FLEsiNG, 
Manageress, late of the Langham Hotel. 


DENTS WATOHES, CLOCKS, and CHRONOMETERS. 


Catalogue sent free. 

Apply to 61 einen or 34 ROYAL EXCIIANGE, LONDON. 
URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APA RTMENTS | 
" THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select froin, 


THE PERFECTION 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


“ THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 


given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
__ Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in Packets and Tins, 


ILLS’ 


“WESTWARD HO!” 
WILLS’ “ WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“ When all things were made, none was made better than Fs pens to be a lone man 
Companion, a bachelor's Friend, a hungry man's Food, a man’s Cordial, one 
man’s Sleep, and a chilly man's Fire, There's no iter like it under the 

heaven.” He Westward Ho!” In 1 oz., 2 oz. & 402. packets, li ined with tinfoil, 


WILLS, W. D. & H. O. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 


of SCOTCH WHISKEY.— 

It is admitted that a thorouchly-matured Scotch Whiskey is the most pleasing and 
— lesome of stimulants, oe the finest of French Brandy. 

The Lancet says: Douglas Mason's Whiskey is excelent in every respect, smooth in 


taste and delicate in comer: the advantage of skilful blending. 


Price 40s. per dozen, Bottles and Cases inclu eo Delivered free at any Railway Station in 


England, in quantities of two dozens and upwar 


DOUGLAS & MASON, Wine Merchants, 96 George Street, Edinburgh. 


RES W AT 2S, 


| A “ Laurea donandus Apollinari.""—ITorack, Book IV. Ode 3. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 
ANNUAL SALE, 8,000,000. 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


& INS’ SAL 


& PERRINS' SAUCE. 
IN CONSEQUENCE of spurious imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA & PERRINS have adopted a New Label bearing their 


Signature, “LEA & PERRINS,” which Signature is placed on every Bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and without which none is 
Genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Pregeieloes: Worcester; Crosse & Blackwell, 
tie Wor ia" Export Vilmen generally. Retail, by Dealers in Sauces ughout 

re or 


INNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—This purse Solution is the best 


remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Ile ache. G out, and Indigestion. 


YINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Iafants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


BOOKS, &c. 


— 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER. Se, 
on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS FOR PUBLIC OR PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 


See MUDIE’'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER. Postage éree 
on application. 


The New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE contains: The Life 
of the Prince Consort—Memoirs of Mrs. Tait—Lifé of Bishop Wilberforce, Vol. I.— 
Sister Dora,a Biography—Miss Bird's Ride Across the Rocky Mountains—Donna 
Quixote—In the Sweet Spring Time—Prince Hngo—Mrs. Denys df Cote; and more 
than Three Thousand other Popular Works at the lowest current prices. 


-MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limrren, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


rPHE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
from One Guinea to any amount. ‘the supply required All 

the best New ks, E nglish, F rench, and German, i 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 

*_* A Clearance Cotainnes of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
she be had free on applica 

BOOTH’S, CHUR’ HHODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Reze nt Street, near the Polytechnic 


HE s SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each wilt be given, viz.: 
74, 79, 745, 754, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Office, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


SALE, 3d. each._ THE TIMES, from 1869 (some with 

and some without Advertisements); also Scraps cut from the “Times” of seven 
previous years, of important Trials and Matters of Interest. ‘The first two columne, of Births, 
Xe.. are cut from “fines” for 1872 and afterwards, fur Sale separately, at 2d. each.—Apply & 
Colonel GRAYDES, Thorpe Lodge, Shirley, Hants. 


Peer. HEER’S PRIMEVAL WORLD of SWITZERLAND, 
with Geological Map and 560 Illustrations, edited by James Heywoop, MA. 
F.RB.S. in 2 vols. 8vo. price 163. London, Longmans & Co. 


FOREIGN STATE PAPERS, 1575-1577. 
Now ready, in imperial Svo. pp. 690, price 15s. cloth, 
(ALEND: AR of STATE PAPERS, Foreign Series, of the 
Reign of ELIZABETH, 1575-1577, pre-erved in the State Paper Department 
of H.M. Public Record Office. Edited by A. J. Crosby, M.A., and published under 
the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, with the Sanction ot H.M. Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. 

‘The period covered by the documents herein 
calendared, is less by six months than that 
contained in most of the preceding volumes, 
comprising the years 1575, 1576, and 1577 up 
to June, which is chiefly owing to the in- 
crease of documents relating to the affairs of 
Holland and the Low Countries. The series 
of volumes of which this is the eleventh com- 

London : Lonemans & Co, and Tripyen & Co. Oxford: Parker & Co, 
Cambridge: MacMILLAN & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Biack and 
DovuGias & Fouts. Dublin: A. THom & Co. 


NEW WORK FOR THE SHOOTING SEASON. 
Just ready, large post 8vo. 400 pp. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; by post, 7s. 10d. 
AME and GAME SHOOTING, NOTES on ; being Miscel- 


laneous Observations on Birds and Animals, and on the Sport they —_— for the Gun in 
Great Britain, including Grouse, Partridges, Pheasants, Hares, Rabbits, a a eer 
Fish and Fishing,” &¢- 


prise a Calendar of the Foreign State i 
during the eariy part of the 

n of Qucen ELIZABETH, deposited in the 
Pu Record Office and elsewhere. ‘These 
documents are very. en and illustrate 
not only the external but hors dot 
affairs of Foreign Countries at 


Illustrated with Sporting Sketches by Temple. 


Illustrated priced Catal e, with Terms, post free.—248. 249, and 230 Totteuham 
aud 19,20, ands! Morwell Street, W.C. Eetablished 


Snipe, and Kooks. By J.J. MANLEY, M.A., Author of “ Notes on 
London ; “ The Bazaar"’ Office, 170 Strand, W.G. 982 
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MAGAZINE, SEPTEMBER 1880. 
No. 609. New Senies CXXIX. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS :— 

Tae ROMANCE OF THE First RaDICAL : A PREHISTORIC APOLOGUE. By A. Lana. 
Resse, oF “ THE Scorsman.” By H. G, Granam. 
Mary ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE TALE (CONCLUDED). 
LANDOWNING AND CopyriGHT. By GRANT ALLEN. 
Ay AUTOMN IN THE COTE-D'OR. By Miss M. BerHaM-EDWARDS. 
Tae SUGAR QuksTION. By BADEN-POWELL. 
OveRBURY’S CHARACTERS. By JAMES PURVES. P 
CaLLADON. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
THE SEQUELE OF THE GENERAL ELECTION, 
Lux ys TENEBRIS. BY THE LATE Lapy CHARLOTTR ELLioT. 
CaBuL, CANDAHAR, AND INDIA, By Sin GrorGe W. Cox, Bart. 
RESULTS OF THE SESSION. 

ute London, Loxemans & Co. 


MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER 1880. 
No. DCCLXXIX. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
PILLARS OF THE STATE. 
DR. WORTLE'S SCHOOL. Part V. 
THE BAYARD OF THE EAST. 
A WEEK IN ATHENS. 
A LASTING MEMORY. 
QUEENSLAND. Part X.: he the Myalls_The 
pers: Pursuit and Attack—Love in the 
NEW “NOVELS: 


By R. D. BLACKMORE 


BLAckwoop's 


Second Thouzhts — Mary and Peer— 
Modern Greek Heroine—The Egoist. 
WILLIAM apna & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


Now ready, No. CCXLIX. Is. 


Te CORNHILL MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER. With 
Illustrations by Georg: Du Maurier and W. Small. 
CONTENTS: 
WHITE WINGS : a Yachtin; With an Illustration. Chapter 44. “ Ye 
welcome, Glenogie ! 45. The Equinoctials at Last. PC Chapter 46. 
bss ! aut! Hinaus 
THE GROWTH OF SCULPTURE. By GRanT ALLEN. 
GAME. 
PAVE rom ON THE LINKS. In ‘0 Parts, 1. Tells how I 
raden Sea - Wood, and Licht in the Chapter 2. 
Tell sof ine oleae Landing from the Yacht. Chapter 3. Tells how L became 
acquainted with my Wife. Chapter 4. Tells in what a startling manner I learned 
rw was not alone in Graden y ood. 
A GOSSIP ABOUT MADEIRA: the Desertas and Teneriffe. 
TWO BEGGARS. (A Sketch from Life.) By JouN DANGBRFIELD. 
THE SEAMY SIDE OF LETTERS, 
WASHINGTON SQUARE. By Henry Jaugs,Jun, With an Illustration. 
Chapters 19-24. 
London : SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Price 2s. 64. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For SEPTEMBER 1880. 


IRELAND. By JAMES ANTHONY FRovupe. 
A REAL “SAVIOUR OF SOCIETY.” By SEDLEY TAYLOR. 


A FEW MORE WORDS ON NATIONAL INSURANCE. By the Right Hon. the Earl 
of CARNARVON, 


FICTION—-FAIR AND FOUL. III. (BYRON.) By Jonw Rvuskry, 
BLU 


By W. Scawey 


ENGLISH RATIONAL AND IRRATIONAL. By Fitzrpwarp 
A COLORADO SKETCH. By the Right Hon. the Earl of DuNRAVEN. 
THE EGYPTIAN LIQUIDATION. By Epwarp Dicey. 

HYPNOTISM. By G. J. RoMANES. 

FRANCOIS VILLON. By JouN PAYNE. 

THE BURIALS BILL AND DISESTABLISHMENT. By the Rey. Canon Barry. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON, 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCLI. (for SEPTEMBER). 
CONTENTS; 


1, HETHAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. By Mrs. Oumnant. Chapters 36—38., 


2. AN EPISODE IN THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, By the late Sir P. Firz- 
GERALD, Bart., Knight of Kerry. 


3, A LATENT SOURCE OF REVENUE—THE HERALDS’ COLLEGE. 
4. THE DEATH OF HIORWARD. By M. L. Woops. 


5.4 TURKISH HISTORIAN OF A WAR WITH RUSSIA. By EvaGEene 
ScuvyLer, Consul-General of the United States in Roumania, 

6. THE STORY OF YVES. By Mrs. Macquoip, Chapters 1—8, 

i. ON EXMOOR. By Lady BARKER. 

8. THE NEW RENAISSANCE; or, the Gospel of Intensity. By Harry QuILTER. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. 15a. 


MONSIEUR GUIZOT in PRIVATE LIFE, 


1787—1874. 


We. me de Witt hes done her {arly interesting memory in an record of his 
rans. interesting book accuracy and idione- 
ic the original and of the sul jeck. Saturday Review. 


& BLACKETT, 13 MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


By his Daughter, Madame De Wrrr. Translated by Mrs. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


LORD BRACKENBURY. By Ametia B. 


Epwarps, Author of “ Barbara's History,” &c. 38 vols, 


A VERY OPAL. By C. L. Prxts. 3 vols. 


“ A thoroughly amusing novel.""—Suaday Times. 


THE TENTH EARL. By Joun Berwicr 


Harwoop, Author of “ Lady Flavia,” &c. 3 vols. 
“*The Tenth Earl’ is very amusing reading.” —Joha Bull. 


FORESTALLED. By M. Bernam-Epwarps, 
Author of “ Kitty,” “ Holidays in Eastern France,” &c. 2 vols. 21s, 


“ Those who appreciate a quiet, original, interesting, and carefully-written story, will wel- 
come * F with 


WOOERS and WINNERS. By Mrs. G. 


Lixnzvus Banks, Author of ‘‘ The Manchester Man,” &c. 3 vols. 


CHEAP EDITION of YOUNG MRS. JAR- 


DINE. By the Author of “John Halifax.” Sate the New Volume of 
“ Hurst & Blackett’s Standard Library.” Bound, 5s, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAMEKEEPER 
AT HOME.” 


Crown 8vo, 5s, 


ROUND ABOUT A GREAT ESTATE. 


By Ricwarp JeFreries, Author of “The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild 
Life in a Southern County,” “ The Amateur Poacher,” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVEL BY SARAH TYTLER. 
3 vols. post Svo. 
OLIVER CONSTABLE, Miller and Baker. 
By Saran TrTLer, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “Scotch Firs,” &c. 
“An exceedingly interesting tale. We regard it as one of the best works of the gifted 
authoress.”—Court Journal. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


sLUSTRATIONS in THE BUILDER: Crewkerne School 


46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


NEW WORK by the Duke of ARGYLL, entitled “The 


U of Nature,” will be published in successive articles in THE ‘EMPORAR 
REVIEW, Wo with the September nurnber. coms 


roti & Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


At all the Libraries, 


I 
GUSSEX STORIES. By Mrs. Ropert O'Rertty. 3 vols. 


“These Sussex tales are as pure and Village,’ 

i ould say that we ave never seen be! "— Academy. 
Poles like these will please sll readers." Pall Mali Gazette. 


Ir 
LADY LAURA. By M. Caristre. 8 vols. 


“*Lady Laura’ is extraordinarily clever. The story is dolighifal........Mies Christie has 
of the most interesting ks of her a 
oincere ead earnest in purpose 


es very high rank indeed. 
as it is Graphic. 
"ania & Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


‘ow ready, ls. 
SCRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


pt SEPTEMBER contains Seventy high-class Illustrations and Twenty-five distinct 


in (Atom an abroad it is recognized as unsurpassed in its literary ch 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


SCRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 

CosTENTS For SEPTEMBER: 

1. MR. PICKWICK AND NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 

RECOMPENSE. Mary L. Ritrer. 

3. EIGHTEEN YEARS ALONE. Emma C. Harpacre. 

4. THE ROSE. Dora ReaD GOODALE. 

5. WORLD-MUSIC. Fraxces Lovisa BUSHNELL. 

6. GEORGETOWN COLLEGE, D.C. D. A. Casserty. 

7. WHEN WOODS ARE GREEN. ALIcR WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 

8. RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. A. R. Macpoxoven. 

% THE GUARDIAN OF THE RED DISK. Ema Lazarvs. 

10. THE GRANDISSIMES. XI. Grorce W. 

Nl. PETER THE GREAT. VIII. 

1. OVER THE BALKANS WITH GOURKO. Fraxcis V. Greeye. 

13. FORGOTTEN, James Berny Besse. 

SERENADE. E. D. R. 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET—PEASANT PAINTER. ALFRED SENSIER- 
ntroduction by R. W.G. Translation by H. de K. 


16. THE LOSS OF THE ONEIDA. T. A, Lyons. 
HICKETTS HOLLOW. Lixa Repwoop Fatrrax. 
8, THE VALUE OF VIVISECTION. H.C. Woop, M.D. 
1. THOMAS PAINE THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. E.B. 
%. Topics of the Time—21. Communications—22. Home and Society—23. Culture and Pro- 
gress—24, The World's Work—25. Bric-d-Brac. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


and Mea 


TWO SPECIAL BOOKS FOR AUTUMN TRAVELLERS. 


lands and Highlanders of Bavaria. By L.G. Sfavurx. With Mape 
price 12s. 


REST ; its Pi 
Pople and By. Ch 


One can hardly have a safer or a better guide than for ving 
merit of being almost exhaustive, will never leave one at a loss. a the 


STRAHAN & Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster ~ 


(THE COUNTRY of the PASSION PLAY; oe, 1 the High- 


DIARY OF AN EARLY METHODIST. 
In a few days, a Second Edition, 3s. 6d., of 


PASSAGES from the DIARY of an EARLY Y METHODIST. 


By the late RicHarp Rowk, Author of * Episodes in an Obscure 


The Watchman, in the course of one of the most eulozistic reviews which eo Rh i 
adi to con his feelings sufficiently to criticize it........ ui! fect! 
true. =..+-Tt brings all the love and glow and of primitive Methodism ‘most vividiy 


portra’ r. We to 
find « more vivid of the owas and villages of the as a work of art the 
picture is perfect.’ 


STRAHAN & Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE SEPTEMBER NUMBER of THE CONTEMPORARY 


REVIEW will contain the openifig portion of the Duke of Argyll 
UNITY of NATURE, and other {mportant Artic Argyll's New Work on THE. 


STRAHAN & 
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TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


—_#—_ 


| 


STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES. | 


Fep. 8vo. with Maps, &c. cloth. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. By B. Clarke, 
CORNWALL. By W. H. TREGELLAs. 
DERBYSHIRE, By J. Cuanies Cox. 
*DEV NORTH. By R. N. Wortu, 

F 


*DEVON, SOUTH. By R. N. Wortn, 
F.G.S 


NORFOLK. By WaLter Rye. 


W. J. Lorrir, B.A, F.S.A 
SURREY. By G. Bevan, 
F.G.8. 


SUSSEX. By G. F. Coamnens, F.R.A.S. 
YORKSHIRE, North and East Ridings. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By By G. Putuiies BRVAN, F.G.S. 
H. 1, JENKINSON, F.R.G.S. YORKSHIRE, West Riding. By G. P. 
KENT. By G. Puutwirs Bevay, F.G.S. Bevan, F.G.S. 
* These are also published in 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

“ These County Guides of Mr. Stanford can be carried about in a very small pocket without 
any feeling of inconvenience, are thoroughly practical and intelligible in their method, contain 
all necessary instructions as to means of locomotion, hotels, &c., and quite as much topoxra- 

ical, geological, historical, and antiquarian information as can be conveniently devoured on 
spot, amply sutlicient, indeed, to satisty specialists. '—TZimes. 


THE LINCOLN POCKET GUIDE ; being a 


Short Account of the Churches and Antiquities of the County, and of the — 


Cathedral of the Blessed Virgin Mary of Lincoln, commonly called the 
Minster. By Sir C. H. J. ANDERSON, Bart. Fep. 8vo. with Map and Pian 
and Illustrations of the Cathedral, cloth, 3s. 


“ It gives a minute, descriptive, and historical account of all the places and objects of anti- 
quarian interest in the county, as weil as of the city and the h 1, and is fi hed witha 
good map, &c.""—JUustrated London News. 2. 

“ This excellent guide will, we faucy, tempt many tourists to give Lincolnshire a turn. 


Graphic. 


MAP and GUIDE for both 


VISITORS and RESIDENTS.—COLLINSS STANDARD MAP of 
LONDON. Enlarged end Corrected from a reeent Survey, and Delineating 
the Postal Districts, the Railways with their latest Extensions, the Omnibus 
and Tramway Routes, and the Steamboat Piers. The facilities for tracing 
any locality are greatly enhanced by the addition of an Alphabetical List of 
nearly 4,000 References, the Map being divided into one-mile sections for this 

pose; it also an Illustrated Guide to the principal Places of 
Interest, and Notes relating to the Public Conveyances. Scale, 4 inches to a 
mile; size, 344 inches by 344in, Plain, in case, 1s.; Coloured, ls. 6d. ; 
mounted on linen, in case, 3s. 6d. ; on roller, varnished, 7s. 6d. 


ISLE of WIGHT.—VISITORS’ GUIDE and 


MAP.— STANFORD'S TOURISTS’ MAP of the ISLE OF WIGHT: 
Showing the Roads, Railways, Landing-places for Boats, and popular Refer- 
ences to Fossiliferous Localities, Antiquities, &c.; and an inset Map, showing 

the Island, Southampton Water, and the adjacent country. Size, 27 inches 

by 21 inches; seale,1 mile ty an inch. With a Visitors’ Guide, 32 pp., con- 
taining Introduction, Approaches, Means of Locomotion, Hotels and Inns, 
Lodgings, Outline Tours, Walking Tours, Dictionary of Places. Plain, foided 

in case, Is.; Ci folded in case, 1s. 6d.; Coloured, mounted in case, 
price 3s. 6d. 

“ Tt is the perfection of what a handy guide should be, an excellent map forming the bulk of 
the book, the information being condensed and arranged with admirabie clearness and brevity. 


A series of tours and a of places occupy thirty closely but very clearly written 
pages.” uardian, 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 
With Maps, &c. 


THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
Cloth 7s, Also, in Four Sections, 
each 1s. 6d.: 1. Keswick; 2. Win- 
dermere and Langdale ; 3. Coniston, 
Buttermere, and Wastwater; 4. 
Grasmere and Ullswater. 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Cloth, 5s. | CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN 
THE ISLE OF MAN. Cloth, 5s. WALL, & Neighbourhood. Cloth, 5s. 


“Excellent! Eve ponte item of information which the tourist or visitor ean want is 
ven. He can get all the details of the journey, the accommodation to be found, and the price 
be and then may turn to a very full and well-executed account of the history, anti- 
quities, and scenery.” —Spectator. 
“ The special merit of these handbooks is their trustworthiness. Mr. Jenkinson has visited 
every place described, and travelled by every route suggested, and has throughout viewed 
things as a practical guide should view them. His directions to the pedestrian ure so minute 
and clear that it is hardly possible to go wrong, and his advice as to what to see and What to 
avoid is always worth attention.” — Academy. 


—G 


NORTH WALES. Cloth. 63. 6d. Also, 
in Five Sections, each ls. 6d.: 1. 
Chester ; 2. Llandudno; 3. DLettws- 
y-Coed and Snowdon; 4. Dolgelly 
and Bala; 5. Llangollen and Aber- 
ystwycth. 


JENKINSON’S SMALLER PRACTICAL 
GUIDES. With Maps, &c. 
THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT, 
Price 1s, 6d. 
CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN 
WALL, and Neighbourhood. 23. ISLE OF WIGHT. Paper,2s.; cloth.2:.6d. 


NORTH WALES. Paper, 2s. €d.; cloth, 
price 3s, 6d. 


MURRAY’S BRITISH and CONTINENTAL HANDBOOKS, 
BLACK’S GUIDES, BAEDEKER’S CONTINENTAL GUIDES, and ail the best 
MAPS and BOOKS (irrespective of Publisher) suitable for the British and Continental 
Traveller. Short Lisis on application. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS. S.\. 


Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 61. 


WHITE WINGS: 


A YACHTING ROMANCE. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Author of “ Macleod of Dare,” “ Madcap Violet,” &c. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


NEWMAN & CO, 
PUBLISHERS. 


| NOTICH TO AUTHORS! 


ROUND ABOUT LONDON. By Rev. | 


ROYAL COMMISSION UPON COPYRIGHT. 


| To meet the views expressed by the Royal Commissioners, after 


ISLE OF MAN. Paper, 2s.; cloth, 2s.6d. | 


they had heard the Evidence of the leading Authors of the day 
(see Report, dated May 24, 1878), Messieurs NEWMAN & C0, 
have adopted a new system of publication, which secures to the 
Author a full and lasting reward for his labours, 


In the case of Authors desiring to retain a permanent interest 
in their works, Messieurs NEWMAN & CO. now send all title 
pages to the Author to be stamped or initialed before binding, 
| And in their agreement, Messieurs NEWMAN & CO. undertake 
| not to sell any copy without it bears such initials or stamp; and, 
| in the event of their doing so, under their form of agreement, the 
| copyright in, together with all property connected with, such 

work reverts absolutely to the Author. 


| It will thus be seen that an Author under this new system 
obtains a full record of the progress made by his work and the 
royalties due to him. 


Messieurs NEWMAN & CO. undertake the publication of 
approved Scientific, Educational, and Domestic Worls; Poetry, 
Novels, and all Works of Fiction, and Children’s Works. 


NEWMAN & CO.’S 
RECHENT PUBLICATIONS. 


LAURA DIBALZO; or, the Patriot: Martyrs. 


By R. H. Horne, Author of “ Orion,” “ The Death of Marl we,” &e. 8v0. 
cloth, 4s. [At all Libraries. 
“ Nothing more striking than this latest work has come from his pen."— Whitehall Review. 
“T have read it with my old admiration for your fiery, unconquerable spirit and your 
impassioned dramatic power.”"—EvMUNb G. STEDMAN, Author of Victorian Poets.” 


By the same Author. 


BIBLE TRAGEDIES. (In 1 vol.) Truly, 


though New'y Dramatised. I. John the Baptist ; or, the Valour of the Soul. 
Il. Job’s Wife; or, the Cruel Wager. III. Judas Iscariot: a Tragic Mystery. 
(Ready in September. 


“ The Masque of Shadows,” “ Lautrec,” &c. Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“ Cette * Salvestre,’ occupant un tiers du volume, est l'histoire d'amour la plus terrible ct ls 
plus dé¢licieuse qu’on puisse lire."—TH#ODORE DE BANVILLE, dans le * National.” 


LIFE and SOCIETY in AMERICA. By 


Samver Puiuurps Day, Author of “ Down South,” ** English America; ot, 
Pictures of Canadian Places and People.” Second Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, 
price 12s. 6d. 
“Such an interesting and amusing book is sure to find plenty of readers. The book ought to 
be studied by all who want tu see the shadows as well as tuc lights of American society.’ 
“ This is a work of uncommon merit. It is an exhaustive picture of life in the United states 
which we can recommend to all persons who are interested in the social life of the grea 
lie." —Galiguani’s Messenger. 


NEW BULGARIA. By J. Lewis Fartzy, 


Conseiller Privé au Departement des Travaux Publics de Bulgarie. Pos 
free, 2s. Gd. {At all Bookstalls and sooksellers. 
“ An important volume on the present prospect of Bulgaria and its future prospects. Mot 
people are in a fog with regard to this much-talked-of, constantly-written-about province. It 
they wish to emerve from the fog, they cannot do better than read Mr. Lewis Farley's exee 
bouk.’—Suaduy Zunes. 


THE DOOM of the GREAT CITY; o, 


| London Destroyed by Fog. By WiLttam DELisLe Hay. Fortieth Thousand, 
| post free, 1s. 


‘THE VERACIOUS. HISTORY of a BLACK 


and TAN TERRIER TOLD by HIMSELF. Edited by Lady Lamp. 81% 
Illustrated by Walter J. Alien, cloth, Js. 


HISTORY of DUELLING. Translated from 


the French of M. ConsTanp De Masst, one of the French King’s Body @ 
with an Introduction by Sir Lucius O’laiccer. Cloth 8vo, 23, 6d. 


NEWMAN & CO. 
43 HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C. 
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NEW POEMS. By Joun Payye, Author of 
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“RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NEW WORKS. 


Now ready, Is. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS For SEPTEMBER 1880: 
. ADAM AND EVE. Continued. 
. LIFE IN THE HOMERIC AGE, 


1 

2. 

3. A LITTLE BOHEMIAN, PartI. By Mrs. G. W. GODFREY. 
4, A RAY OF CYPRUS. 
5 
6. 
7 


. ALFRED DE MUSSET. 

. THAT NIGHT IN JUNE. 

. LETTERS FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. 

8. MILTON AND WORDSWORTH. 

9. THE REBEL OF THE FAMILY. By Mrs. Lyxs Lrstox. Continued. 

*,* Cases for binding the Volumes of “‘ Temple Bar” can be obtained at 
all Booksellers’, each 1s. 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 


THOUGHTS in MY GARDEN. By 


Mortimer Coiiins. Edited by EpMunp Yates. With Notes by the Editor 
and Mre. MorTIMer CoLLins, 2 vols. crown Svo. 21s. 


“Whether by mistake or from design, the best of Mr. Mortimer Collins’ works has been 
reserved for final publication. Indeed, nothing gives so full or so fair an idea of his genius and 
talent as the essays. notes, and poems now presented to the world under the title of * Thoughts 
in my G n.’ James's Gazette. 

ba Those who can appreciate freshness of thought, vigour of intellect, and keen observation of 
men, topics and current events can lrardly do better than procure these charming volumes.”’ 

Press and St. James's Chronicle. 


CHARLES DICKENS'S CONTRIBUTIONS TO “ BENTLEY'S 
MISCELLANY.” 


THE MUDFOG PAPERS, and Others. 


By CHARLEs Dickens, Author of the “ Pickwick Papers.” Now first Re- 
printed from bentley’s Miscellany.’ Crown Svo. 23, 6d. 


BY MISS DE FONBLANQUE. 


FIVE WEEKS in ICELAND. By Miss 
DE FONBLANQUE. Crown S8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“ Graphic, racy, and interesting.”"—St. James's Gazette. 


BY THE REV. J. C. BOYCE, M.A. 


IGH UNTO THE END; or, a Passage in 
Sacred Prophecy now in course of Translation into History, considered. 
By the Rev. J. C. Boyce, M.A, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


+ 


BY MARY FITZGIBBON. 


A TRIP to MANITOBA. By Mary Firz- 


GIBBON. 8vo. 103. 6d. 


~ 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
LIZZIE of the MILL. From the Original, 


by Mrs. Curistiva TYRRELL, Translator of “No Surrender,” &c. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CUT ADRIFT. 


PIOUS FRAUDS; or, the Dawn of Love. 


By ALBANY DE FonBLANQUE, Author of “Cut Adrift,” “A Tangled Skein,” 
é&c, 3 vols. crown Svyo. 


MISS THOMAS'S NEW NOVEL, 


THE VIOLIN PLAYER. By Bertria Tuomas. 


3 vols. crown 


; OF, “The characters are well and naturally drawn, the situations admirable, and the story is 
loth, thoroughly good and interesting. What more can be said in its praise ?""— hifehall Review. 
“There can be no hesitation in saying that in her latest novei Miss Thomas shows so marked 
en alvance upon former work as to justify the belief that she is destined, at no distant per.od, 
sht to rank among the foremost living writers of fiction."’— Morning Post. 
hie. 
cates, 
great LADY M. MAJENDIE'’S NEW NOVEL. 
most r / 
FASCINATION. By Lady M. Masenpre. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“The book deserves its title most completely, for it is seldom that one becomes so entirely 
EY, engrossed in the sof a modern novel. are scenes in the book of sueh power and 
Post pathos as are but seldom conceived by any but the first of artists.” — Whitehall Kevicw. 
ers. 
Most 
- i NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FIRST VIOLIN.” 
Jus‘ ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
or, THE WELLFIELDS. 
sand, 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, 
Author of “Probation,” and “The First Violin.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


CONTINENTAL TOURISTS’ FRENCH VADE-MECUM. 
Twenty-eighth Edition, with many Additions, 12mo. 2s. 6d. ; 


postage, 2d. 
DE FIVAS’ GUIDE to MODERN FRENCH CON- 
« VERSATION, 
ud — over other French books of indicating the liaisons 
CkosBy Lockwoop & Co , 7 Stat oners’-Hall Court, London, E.C. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C€0,'S 
NEW LIST. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT ! 


Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO. beg to inform admirers of the 
Writings of 


WASHINGTON IRVING 


That they will publish, at short intervals, a 


COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION OF HIS WORKS, 


COPYRIGHT, UNABRIDGED, AND WITH THE AUTHOR'S 
LATEST REVISIONS. 


This will be called the ‘GEOFFREY CRAYON” Edition, and will be hand- 
somely printed in large square &vo. on superfine laid paper,and each Volume, of 
about 50 pp., will be fully Illustrated. Price 12s, 6d. per vol. 


The following Volumes are ready : 


I.—A HISTORY of NEW YORK, from the Beginning 


of the World to the End of the Dutch Dynasty. By Drepricu KNicKkER- 
BOCKER. 


, (After reading this work Sir Walter Scott said, “Our sides have been absolutely sore with 
aughing.”’) 


II.—THE SKETCH-BOOK of GEOFFREY CRAYON, 


Gent. 
“It is positively beautiful.”"—Sir WALTER ScoTT. 


III.—BRACEBRIDGE HALL; or, the Humorists. 
IV.—TALES of a TRAVELLER. By Georrrey 


Crayon, Gent. 


V.—THE ALHAMBRA. 


Vol. I. an Intr to the whole Series, specially contributed by Mr; 
CuarRLes DUDLEY WARNER. 


EVERY-DAY ENGLISH. By Ricuarp Grant 


Wuirtr. It treats of Speech, Writing, Grammar, Words, and Phrases, point- 
ing out the errors which abound in our common use of English ; and, by its 
happy combination of learning and humour, makes a book which all intelli- 
gent persons can read with equal profit and enjoyment. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 10s [Vow ready. 


MOUNTAIN and PRAIRIE: a Journey from 


Victoria to Winnipeg, vid Peace River Pass. By the Rev. M. Gorpoy, 
B.D., Ottawa, Small post 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth extra, 
price 8s. 6d. Now ready. 


THE AUSTRALIAN ABROAD: Branches 


from the Main Routes round the World. Second Series : Ceylon, India, and 
Egypt. By JAMes Hincsron. With many fine Illustrations. Uniform with 
the First Series, which describes the Author’s Route through Japan, China, 
Cochin-China, Malasia, Sunda, Java, Torres Straits, Northern Australia, New 
South Wales, South Australia, and New Zealand. Demy 8vo. with Maps and 
many Illustrations, cloth extra, l4s. (Now ready. 
Of the First Series the Reviewers spoke highly. 
“ Since the days of Captain Cook several men have managed to get round 


tat — 


J r the world ; few, 
however, have given so interesting an account of their tours as that which Mr. Hingston pre- 
sents. That gentiemun has fairly earned his right to publish a of travel; he is a clever 
writer, his subject is good, and his knowledze of it thorouzh.""_ Morning Post. 

‘ater. 


“ Cannot fail to be appreciated by the public.”—Land aud Wa 


THE OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY. 


Crown 8vo. with a New Map of Routes, a Bird’s-Eye View of the Valley of 
Oberammergau, and the Programme for 1880, cloth, 10s.6d. [Now ready. 


ART in the MOUNTAINS: the Story of the 


Passion Play. By Henry BLackpurn, Author of “Artists and Arabs,’”” 
“Breton Folk,” &c. With numerons Illustrations and an Appendix for 
Travellers, giving the Expenses of the Journey, Cost of Living, Routes fro 


m 
England, &e. 
“ Tle writes in excellent taste, and is interesting from the first page to the last.” 
Saturday Review. 


THE WEST INDIES. By Cuarres H. Epey, 


F.R.G.S., Author of “frozen Asia,” “The Fifth Continent,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
230 pp. with Map and Iilustrations, 3s. 6d. [Yow ready. 


“ The book is a thoroughly good one."—Graphic. 


GREECE. By Lewis Sereeant. With IIlus- 


trations and Physical and Political Maps, showing proposed Boundary. 
Crown 8vo. 191 pp. 3s. 6d. ‘ 


“ Just now the book will be read with special interest.”—Graphic. 


SERIAL PUBLICATION OF 


HEATH’S GILPIN’S FOREST SCENERY ; 


being the New Evlition, with Notes and an Introduction by FrANcIs GzorGE 
Heatu, Author of “Sylvan Spring,” “The Fern Paradise,” &c. of Gilpin’s 
most famous Work. 


The SERIAL EDITION of this finely-illustrated work will be completed 
in Six Two-Shilling Monthly Parts, the first of which, containing Sixty-four 


pages of Letterpress and ‘Three full-page Engravings, is ready, bound in a 
coloured paper wrapper. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, EC. 285 
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GRIFFITH & FARRAN'S 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 


GEORGE DARNELL’S COPY BOOKS. 


ARE THE BEST FOR SECURING THE RESULTS REQUIRED BY THE SCHOOL BOARD INSPECTORS. 
ARE THE BEST FOR USE IN NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 
ARE THE BEST FOR USE IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


ARE THE BEST FOR HOME TEACHING. 


They are published as follows at 2d., 3d., 4d., and 6d. each, viz.: 
DARNELL’S UNIVERSAL COPY BOOKS, | DARNELL’S LARGE POST COPY BOOKS, 


16 Nos., each 2d. 


16 Nos., each 6d. 


DARNELL’S FOOLSCAP COPY BOOKS, 24 Nos., oblong, each 3d. ; or superior paper, 


marble covers, each 4d. 


The attention of Clergymen and Schoolmasters is especially called to these well-known and popular Copy Books. 


DARNELL’S EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


DARNELL’S ARITHMETIC made INTEL- 


LIGIBLE to CHILDREN. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
‘This work may be had in Three Parts: Part I., 6d. ; Part IT.,9d.: Part III., 
6d. A KEY to Parts II. and III., 1s. (Part 1. does not require a Key.) 


DARNELL’S GRAMMAR made INTELLI- 


GIBLE to CHILDREN. Cloth, ls. 


DARNELL’S INTRODUCTION to ENG- 


LISH GRAMMAR; being the first thirty-two pages of “Grammar made 
Intelligible.” 3d. 


DARNELL’S SHORT and CERTAIN ROAD 


to READING. Cloth, 61.; in Four Parts, paper covers, each 14d. 


DARNELL’S SHEET LESSONS; being 


Extracts from the above, printed in very large, bold type. Tor the Set of 
Six Sheets, 6d. ; neatly mounted on boards, 3s, 


DARNELIJ’S (T.) PARSING SIMPLIFIED. 


Cloth, ls. 


NEEDLEWORK AS REQUIRED BY THE EDUCATIONAL CODE. 
BY THE SENIOR EXAMINER OF NEEDLEWORK TO THE SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 


NEEDLEWORK DEMONSTRATION 


SHEETS, exhibiting by Diagrams and Descriptions the formation of Stitches 
in Elementary Needlework. The size of the Sheets (15 in number) is 30 x 22 
inches. Each 9d.; mounted on rollers and varnished, 2s. 6d. 


THE DEMONSTRATION FRAME for 


CLASS TEACHING, with Special Needle and Cord. Complete, 7s. 6d. 


PLAtN NEEDLEWORK arranged in SIX 
STANDARDS, with Hints for the Management of Classes, and Appendix on 
Simultaneous Teaching. Nineteenth Th d, 6d. 


PLAIN KNITTING and MENDING arranged 


in SIX STANDARDS, with 20 Diagrams. Thirteenth Thousand, 6d. 


PLAIN HINTS for THOSE who have -to 


EXAMINE NEEDLEWORK.—Whether for Government Grants, Prize 

Associations, or Local Managers ; to which is added Skeleton Demonstration 

Lessons to be used with the Demonstration Frames, and a Glossary of Terms 

= - the Needlework required from the Scholars in Public Elementary 
2s. 


PLAIN CUTTING OUT for STANDARDS 


IV.. V., and VI, as now required by the Government Educational Depart- 
pa any? Adapted to the principles of Ele: ary Geometry. Sixth Thousand, 
price ls. . 


A SET of the DIAGRAMS referred to in 


the book may be had separately, printed on stout paper and enclosed in an 
envelope, ls. 


SPECIAL SUBJECT READING BOOKS, BY J. R. BLAKISTON, M.A. 
GLIMPSES of the GLOBE: a First Geogra- |GLIMPSES of ENGLAND: a Geographical 


phical Reading Book. By J. R. BLakisToy, M.A., Author of “ Tue Teacher,” 
&c. Cloth, 1s.; paper boards, 9d. 


Reading Book. By J. R. BLakisTon, M.A. Fep. Svo. paper boards, 9d. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS.—These two books cover the whole of the knowledge required to secure a Class Grant for 
Geography in Standards II. and IIL. 


TROPICAL READING BOOKS. Intended for use in the West Indies and elsewhere ; written 


at the request of the Right Rev. Bishop Courtenay, Bishop of Kingston, Jamaica. By E. C. PHILLIPS. Profusely Illustrated. Paper boards, with attractive 
‘wrapper. 


Book I., 9d. ; Book 1s. ; Book LL., 1s. 


CAYZER’S ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 


ONE THOUSAND ARITHMETICAL 


TESTS; or, the Examiner's Assistant. By T. S. Cayzen, Head-Master in 
Queen Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol. Eleventh Thousand. Cloth, ls. 6. 

All the operations of Arithmetic are presented under Forty Heads, and on 
opening at any one of the Examination Papers, a complete set of Examples 
appears, carefully graduated. , 


KEY, with Solutions of all the Examples in 
the One Thousand Arithmetical Tests. By Tuomas & Cayzer. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 
THE ANSWERS only, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ONE THOUSAND ALGEBRAICAL TESTS, 


on the same Plan. Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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bodies. By THOMAS DUNMAN, Physiology Lecturer at the Birkbeck Institution, and the Working Men’s College. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“ Will be serviceable to the persons for whose aid it is designed.” — Nature, 


“ An excellently arranged volume.”—Saturday Review. 
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